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We Want a Prize for “Boston”! 





‘‘Boston’’ Did Not Win the Pulitzer Prize For 1928. Why Not? 


The chairman of the jury which recommends the award 
made speeches in Minneapolis, in which he said that the 
book would have got the prize but for its “socialistic tone.” 
The Minneapolis “Star” so quoted him, and, after an in- 
vestigation, stands by its report. We have obtained the 
statements of twenty-one students and teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota who attended the lectures. Some sup- 
port the word “socialistic,” from notes written at the time; 
others use equivalent words. It seems that the chairman, 
who was once editor of the “Churchman,” carried the day 
for a book which is written to defend a clerical thesis, so 
avowed in a preface by its author. But theses which are 
“socialistic” are contrary to the standards of pure art. 


Our appetite has been aroused. We want a prize for 
“Boston,” and we are going to get it! Here is why. Prv- 
fessor Robert Herrick wrote us an enthusiastic letter about 
the book, and added that he was writing to a friend who 
was a member of the Pulitzer prize jury, urging that he 
should insist upon the prize for “Boston,” and resign in 
protest if the book did not win. To this we replied, that 
if the prize should be awarded to “Boston,” we would use 
the money to present a copy of the book to the library of 
every college and university in America. And now we think 
of all those libraries, and the students who might learn 
something about social justice. So we are clamoring for 
a prize! 

This week there goes out a letter to eleven thousand 
persons who have bought books from us, asking them to 
award us a thousand dollars or more, to be expended in this 
manner. We don’t know just what it will cost—it depends 
upon the size of the edition; but the Pulitzer chairman has 
filled us so full of ardor that we are ready to dig into our 
own pockets for the difference. We make this offer: for 
every dollar which you award us, we will send the two 
volume edition of “Boston,” postpaid, to any library you 
care to name. Or send the money, and we'll select the 
libraries, beginning with six hundred colleges and univer- 
sities, and next taking the Carnegie libraries. On August 
first we will print a list of all awards received, and a list 
of the libraries, and mail this to all awarders. 


Or if you prefer: buy a copy of “Boston” from us, at 
the regular retail price, and for every order which mentions 
this agreement, we will send a second copy to some library 
—and vou may name the library if you wish. If the Pulitzer 
prize is going to be used as a bribe to authors to stick to 
Episcopalian propaganda and avoid socialistic propaganda, 
we want the American people to know it. Also, we want 
the Pulitzer judges to know that Socialists can rise on 
stepping-stones of their dead chances, and get both the money 
and the advertising! 


A letter comes.oddly apropos, from Louis Bromfield, 
Pulitzer prize winner for 1926: “I have been intending for 
at least a month to write you, telling you how much Mrs. 
Bromfield and myself liked ‘Boston.’ Mrs. Bromfield knows 
Boston intimately and I know it quite well, so that we got 


a special pleasure from it. I think it is magnificent and one 
of the great things done lately in America.” 

And this from Robert Herrick, who also knows his 
Boston: “This time you have triumphed, oh, enormously! 
Your social reactions, your thesis are fused with your drama 
magnificently. You had a great theme and you lived up 
to it, imaginatively, humorously, tenderly. The device of 
the run-away grandmother was a pure stroke of genius and 
your presentation of Vanzetti so luminous, so convincing 
that I feel it can never die.” 


Old England‘ Speaks 
to New England! 


When “Boston” appeared in London, the leading papers 
featured it on the day of publication, often to the extent 
of several columns. We printed a few of these opinions, 
and sent them to Boston, and a column “leader” in the 
“Globe” showed that it hurt. Here are a few words from 
the mother to the daughter: Spectator: “Something of gran- 
deur in the book . . . the utmost vigor, simplicity, and dra- 
matic brilliance.” Daily News: “Alive, sympathetic, and 
terrible in its simplicity . .. one of the most remarkable 
novels of the Twentieth Century.” Sunday Graphic: 
“Amazing.” Sunday Times: “As a literary feat it is cer- 
tainly astonishing.” Observer: “What an achievement! ... 
What a masterly picture it is!” Daily Telegraph: “This 
fierce indictment.” Evening Standard: “No small honour, 
this, to the novelist’s profession.” Birmingham Post: “As 
powerful as Dreiser’s ‘American Tragedy’, and more con- 
vincing.” 


Sir Arthur Awards a%Prize 
to America 


Sir Arthur Conan-Doyle, interviewed in the Adver- 
tiser of Durban, Natal, South Africa, discussed British ver- 
sus American literature at some length, and was quoted: 
“America seemed to be better off—they had Theodore 
Dreiser, Upton Sinclair, (perhaps, said Sir Arthur, the great- 
est) and Sinclair Lewis. Their fiction, on the whole, was 
better than ours was today.” 


“Boston” has run or is now running serially in New 
York, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Copenhagen, Moscow, 
Amsterdam, and Winnipeg. It will soon start in Paris, 
Tokio, and Budapesth. A best seller in Stockholm, Prague, 
Warsaw, and Moscow. About to be published in Berlin, 
the printers’ union has ordered fifteen thousand copies in 
advance. The work contains 320,000 words, 755 pages, two 
volumes, boxed, price $5.00, postpaid. Send for combination 
offers with other books of the author, $9.00 worth for $6.50. 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


Box 3022, Station B. - ‘ . 
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OUD HUZZAHS from those interested in railroad 

securities will greet the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the St. Louis and O'Fallon 
Railroad. ‘The railway in question is inconsequential and 
almost unknown, but the decision involves the basis of valua- 
tion and therefore of profits for every road in the country. 
When Congress passed the La Follette railway-valuation act 
in 1913 it instructed the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix the value of all railroad property but it was not clear 
as to how this was to be determined. The commission has 
rested its calculations on 1914 prices combined with what 
it calls the “prudent-investment theory.” The railroads 
have contended for a valuation based on the present-replace- 
ment cost of their property. In 1927 a special federal court 
of three judges unanimously upheld the method of the com- 
mission. This decision the Supreme Court has now reversed. 
It is estimated that it will increase the valuation of our rail- 
roads by some $10,000,000,000 and thus theoretically—al- 
though perhaps not actually—permit the carriers to raise 
their rates. 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S COMMISSION on the 
enforcement of law is good, on the whole, so far as 
the character of the individual members goes, but we are 
surprised that with only one exception—its sole woman 
member—it is exclusively a group of lawyers and judges. 
Of course the bar should be largely represented, yet we 
could have wished for at least one penologist or sociologist, 
a psychologist, and possibly even a worm of a journalist. 
At that we are not much concerned with the make-up of 
the commission because we cannot see how its report will 
be of great significance. Not even the briefest newspaper 
summary of it will be read by our leading law-breaking 
classes: say oil men, bootleggers, prohibition-enforcement 
officers, and company police. The real benefit of the in- 
quiry—and we think it will be large—will result from the 
public discussion and private reflection developed. In any 
event we predict that no recommendations of the com- 
mission will amount to a plugged dime unless it is recognized 
(1) That respect for law can only be obtained when law 
is worthy of respect and limited to matters in regard to 
which a predominant majority of the community agrees. 
(2) That obedience to the law should begin with govern- 
ment officials, policemen, and others who are specially 
delegated to enforce it. 


F THE CONGRESSIONAL SITUATION has 
changed but slightly since our last issue, it is obvious 
that the revolt against the agricultural bill and the tariff 
provisions has not yet subsided. By a vote of 249 to 119 the 
House indirectly showed its disapproval of the debenture 
plan by sending the Senate bill directly to conference. The 
proponents of the measure in the Senate countered in return 
by seeking to enrol enough Senators to insist upon a record 
vote in the House upon the debenture plan itself. As for 
the vicious tariff bill, there is so little satisfaction with it in 
any direction that it is now plain that whatever bill may be 
passed will bear but small relationship to the proposal which 
emanated from the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. The truth that its title ought to be “A Bill to Place 
Enormous Tax Burdens upon the American People for the 
Benefit of a Few” is beginning to penetrate widely. It is 
probable that there will be no action whatever until fall, 
and some of Mr. Hoover's intimate friends are talking of a 
veto by him if it does not measure up to his standard. But 
since he is an avowed protectionist in favor of higher rates, 
it is hard to figure out how bad the bill will have to be 
before the President will find that he must veto it. 


O THE GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN our hearti- 
est congratulations. He has vetoed the bill looking 
toward reestablishing the death penalty. He says: 


This bill requires, without exception, that the death 
penalty shall be inflicted upon every one convicted of first- 
degree murder regardless of age, sex, or circumstances. 


He goes on to point out that we are not suffering from a 
lack of laws but too many, and he does not think that this 
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would be enforceable. We regret to note that he himself 
favors electrocution for certain crimes. He should have 
opposed all execution as a great step backward; it is clearly 
against the trend of modern penology. We should have 
preferred it, too, if he could have put his opposition squarely 
on the ground of the inviolability of human life and affirmed 
that the state, as the aggregate of the citizenship, has no 
right to commit the very crime for committing which it kills 
individuals. That is too high a ground, we suppose, for any 
elected public man to assume at the present time. So we 
are grateful that Governor Green found another reason for 
vetoing a bill which should never have been passed and 
would not have passed save for two or three grievous crimes. 
These aroused public passion largely because of newspaper 
exploitation, despite the fact that the courts worked with 
great speed and that one of the worst offenders was in the 
penitentiary under a life sentence within forty-eight hours 
after his crime had been committed. 


HE BITTEREST FEUD in South America has been 

practically settled by the agreement reached between 
Peru and Chile in regard to Tacna-Arica. It remains for 
the parliaments of the two nations to ratify the arrangement, 
but such action is taken for granted. It is possible, too, that 
some concession may be made to Bolivia, which, as matters 
stand, gets nothing out of the settlement. The quarrel arose 
out of the war of 1879 between Peru and Bolivia on one 
side and Chile on the other. The latter was victorious and 
practically dictated the peace of Ancon in 1883, by which 
the territory of Tacna-Arica passed to Chile, but with the 
proviso that at the end of ten years a plebiscite should take 
place to determine the ultimate disposition. Excuses were 
found for postponing the plebiscite and it was never held. 
Peru remained unreconciled and in 1922 the two republics 
asked President Harding to arbitrate. Mr. Coolidge took 
office with the issue still unsettled and eventually recom- 
mended a plebiscite under our auspices. Both Generals 
Pershing and Lessiter tried successively to conduct referen- 
dums, but found it impossible. Secretary of State Kellogg 
then induced Peru and Chile to negotiate directly. By 
the present arrangement the disputed territory, which lies 
between the two republics, is divided about half and half, 
each country taking the nearest slice. Chile gets the port 
of Arica and the railway from there to Bolivia, but Peru is 
to use Arica as a free port, and is to receive $6,000,000 in 
cash. Bolivia, which lost its sea front by the war, has not 
been considered in the settlement so far. 


The state is sovereign in the Italian kingdom; the 
Catholic church holds certain loyally and voluntarily rec- 
ognized privileges, and all other religions are freely ad- 
mitted. 


HUS CAVALIERLY DOES MUSSOLINI point 

out to the Catholic church its place. In his recent 
speech before the Chamber of Deputies—which lasted three 
and a half hours, by the way—the Premier was at some pains 
to make clear just what, in essence, his recent celebrated 
“settlement of the Roman question” amounted to. “In the 
Italian state,” he said, “the church is not sovereign or even 
free. It is not sovereign because that would be a contradic- 
tion. It is not even free because its institutions and its men 
are subject to the general laws of the country in addition to 


being subject to the special clauses of the Concordat.” Not 
even in the confines of the Papal State, therefore, is the 
church permitted the consolation of ruling. Meanwhile, a 
pretty quarrel on the side is imminent between Mussolini and 
the Pope on the subject of education. The Premier declares 
the education of children and youths to be unqualifiedly the 
concern of the state. The Pope takes the traditional Catho- 
lic view that “We never can agree . . . to anything that 
compresses, decreases, or denies the rights which nature and 
God gave the families and the church in the field of educa- 
tion.” His Holiness added, with the wisdom for which the 
church is justly famous: 


We must add that we lack material means to back 
our intransigence. Nor are we sorry, because truth and 
right do not need material forces, because they carry within 
themselves irresistible, undeniable, and undeflectable force. 


HE CAMPAIGN which President Emilio Portes Gil 

is urging in Mexico against intemperance is ambitious 
and the reverse in method of our own anti-liquor effort. As 
first reported, the campaign was to be almost wholly persua- 
sive. Educational propaganda in favor of temperance was to 
be spread by means of motion pictures, posters, lectures, and 
material in the schoolbooks. Later reports say, however, 
that Mexico’s President proposes a limitation upon the num- 
ber of saloons and a proviso, similar to that in Quebec, 
whereby strong drinks would be sold only in bottles and not 
for consumption on the premises. The idea is eventually to 
eliminate all alcoholic liquor other than wine and beer. The 
proposal seems to have met with much favorable press com- 
ment in Mexico, where the drinking of pulque is admittedly 
a national danger. Nobody can predict how far President 
Portes Gil will get with his plans, but anyhow official ban- 
quets in his regime are hereafter to be “dry.” A military 
dinner on May 14 was enlivened with mineral water and 
pineapple juice. Perhaps Mexico’s President is somewhat 
naive in his belief that in order to make people virtuous one 
need only inform them in regard to the effects of vice, but it 
will be illuminating to have a temperance campaign across 
the Rio Grande moving gradually and by persuasion toward 
the goal sought immediately by blanket prohibitory legisla- 
tion in this country. Both Drys and Wets should welcome 
this new-style attack upon the Demon Pulque. 


G Bes DEATH OF HENRY COOPER, the “Liber- 
ator of Hawaii,” recalls a significant chapter in the 
history of American imperialism. Cooper was a member of 
the “Committee of Safety” which, in January, 1893, over- 
threw the Hawaiian monarchy and attempted to annex the 
islands to the United States, and he was Foreign Minister 
and Acting President of the “republic” which was pro- 
claimed when President Cleveland refused to approve annex- 
ation. But it was not Cooper and his chief, Sanford Dole, 
who really overthrew the old Hawaiian monarchy and made 
the annexation to the United States inevitable; it was sugar 
and the American tariff. In 1875 a reciprocity treaty had 
admitted certain grades of Hawaiian sugar duty-free into 
the United States. Within ten years the sugar imports 
from Hawaii rose from less than 20 million pounds a year 
to 200 million pounds, and when the McKinley tariff act of 
1890 put sugar on the free list, forcing Hawaiian sugar to 
compete on equal terms with Cuban sugar, the planters saw 
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themselves ruined. In one day the price of raw sugar in 
Honolulu dropped from $100 to $60 a ton. The United 
States Minister, zealous to protect the American capital in- 
vested in Hawaiian sugar, conferred constantly with the 
American residents. When they revolted, he cabled for 
marines. The marines landed and protected the revolters 
from the old monarchy. The Cleveland Administration, 
coming into power six weeks later, refused to accept the 
treaty of annexation, but it imposed a new duty on foreign 
sugar while putting Hawaiian sugar on the free list. Pros- 
perity was restored; and the ultimate annexation, during the 
Spanish War, was only an incident, for the complete eco- 
nomic dependence of the islands upon America was more 
important than their political status. It is a chapter of his- 
tory which Philippine and Caribbean politicians would do 
well to ponder. 


HE BIRTH CONTROL CLINIC of New York 
City, having been upheld legally, can resume its 
functions with increased zeal. Magistrate Rosenbluth dis- 
missed the case, declaring that the clinic had been conducted 
entirely within the limitations of the law governing the dis- 
semination of contraceptive information. Now that every- 
thing has been comfortably adjusted, and Mrs. Sullivan, 
head of the Woman’s Bureau of the Police Department, who 
directed the raid on the clinic, has been demoted for her 
injudicious enthusiasm, let it be said that the birth-control 
movement has never had a luckier turn of fortune than the 
raid afforded. For the policemen who tempérarily closed 
the offices and took the doctors and nurses to the police sta- 
tion were also stupid enough to cart off with them a number 
of medical records of patients at the clinic. The shouts of 
protest that arose from highly respectable physicians at this 
outrageous and unprecedented violation of medical ethics 
must have been heard a considerable distance beyond the 
office of the Police Commissioner. It would be a pity to 
lose the force of this opposition to a bad law. For it is 
probably not unjust to say that the vast majority of doctors 
who give contraceptive information to patients in violation 
of the spirit if not the letter of the law do so in the firm 
belief that the law ought to be changed. In the main it is 
the opposition of the Catholic church that has kept it on 
the statute books. Were the law repealed, as it should be 
repealed, no Catholic would be obligated to disobey the dic- 
tates of his conscience or his church. But persons who wished 
it could obtain, openly, decently, and without connivance, 
information to which thousands of quite respectable citizens 
now believe they have every right. 


SURVEY of American economic conditions, com- 

parable in its scope if not in its conclusions with the 
report on British industry and commerce reviewed on an- 
other page of this issue, has been published by the committee 
appointed last year by Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce. ‘The survey covers a wide range of economic 
developments and attempts to assay the degree of prosperity 
the country has actually attained and the changes in tech- 
nique and management on which that prosperity is based. 
It pictures a system in which increased production is coupled 
with higher wages to produce an endless chain of material 
wants, which make way for newer wants as fast as they are 
satisfied. ‘The tone of the report is almost wholly optimistic, 


nor is any doubt expressed whether the results of this vastly 
accelerated consumption will, in terms of human satisfaction, 
be worth the money and effort they cost. We hope to con- 
sider this question further, as also the detailed discussions of 
various phases of industrial life in America by the excellent 
group of economists and other experts whose work paved 
the way for the committee’s report. It may be that 
their studies will provide more light and less effervescent 
enthusiasm. 


6 gw MORE Richard Burton of the Pulitzer prize 
jury on novels pays his respects to the Advisory Board 
of the Columbia University School of Journalism. The first 
choice of the jury, consisting of Mr. Burton, Robert Morss 
Lovett of the University of Chicago, and Professor Jefferson 
B. Fletcher of Columbia, was “Victor and Victim,” by Dr. 
John R. Oliver. The Advisory Board objected to this choice 
for reasons unnamed, and asked the jury for more sugges- 
tions. The jury sent back the names of Julia Peterkin’s 
“Scarlet Sister Mary” and Upton Sinclair’s “Boston.” The 
Advisory Board decided in favor of Mrs. Peterkin and the 
award was made. Now the Pulitzer prizes are conditioned 
only by the terms of the Pulitzer bequest and the Advisory 
Board is not obliged, by any respect for the public at large, 
to change its behavior or opinions because of criticism. But 
when a committee is chosen to pick what it considers the 
best novel of the year, when men of established literary 
standing are asked to serve on that committee, and when the 
final award is published as being in effect the committee’s 
choice, then it should be the committee’s choice and not the 
choice of any other body, however responsible or endowed 
with authority. Otherwise there is no reason why a man 
who values his reputation as a literary critic should serve on 
the jury, and many men, we predict, will henceforth refuse 
to serve for that very reason. Except for Dr. Burton’s dis- 
closure, no one would have suspected that the final award 
was not the jury’s first choice. The Advisory Board was 
keeping mum. And the resulting situation will doubtless 
make everybody concerned very uncomfortable, including 
particularly Mrs. Peterkin, who ought not to be, and ex- 
cluding only that well-tried and long-tested warrior Upton 
Sinclair, who loves nothing better than a good fight in 
which he is the loser. 


: WAS Curtis—and the Stimson gloves 
Did gyre right nimbly there’s no doubt. 

All mimsy were the foreign doves, 

But the home wrath broke out. 


Fair Alice took her sword in hand; 
Long time the buxom Gann she sought. 
While all D. C. sat up with glee 

To see the battle fought. 


Then, as in uffish thought she stood, 

The Gann—Vice-Presidential dame— 

Came whiffling through the Longworth wood, 
Preceding all who came. 


One two! one two! and through and through 
The Alice blade went snicker-snack. 

No Gann shall eat from a Longworth seat 
And come triumphing back. 
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The Sugar-Tariff Graft Again 


sugar drama. Again we are witnessing a determined 

effort on the part of two groups of domestic pro- 
ducers to raise the price of sugar to every American con- 
sumer so that they may continue to make money out of their 
artificially stimulated and heavily protected industries. In 
the new tariff bill the duty on Cuban sugar is to be three 
cents a pound, less the 20 per cent preference given to Cuban 
sugar under the reciprocity treaty of 1903. The duty would 
thus come actually to 2.4 cents a pound in place of the rate 
of 1.76 now paid upon Cuban sugar. There are those in 
Washington who declare that this change will cost the 
American people $100,000,000 annually. We do not vouch 
for this tremendous figure, but we do know that the price, 
if this new duty is enacted, will be high indeed and that it is 
ethically, economically, and in every other way unjustifiable. 

Let us state the facts calmly and clearly. A few hours’ 
steaming from our Florida coasts lies Cuba, a small island 
from which in 1927-1928 we drew 47 per cent of the sugar 
we consumed. Were the American flag flying over this 
island there would be no sugar tariff and no effort to restrict 
the supply which that island could send into this republic. 
As it is, it would seem as if any enlightened government 
would say to Cuba, as it does to our three dependencies 
which send us sugar, the Philippines, Porto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, and also the territory of Hawaii: “Send us 
all the sugar you can. We are interested only in getting as 
cheap sugar for our people as is possible. The more sugar- 
laden ships that reach our ports the better it will be for us; 
the greater the supply the cheaper the price—within limita- 
tions. Every fraction of a cent by which we can reduce the 
cost of living to our people is that much gained. We are 
probably, because of our enormous consumption of candy, 
the greatest sugar users in the world. Hence we have a 
special duty to see that the American people get their sugar 
at the lowest possible price. We are especially happy be- 
cause we have at our doors the finest sugar-producing terri- 
tory in the world.” 

Our government says nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary it notifies certain Americans who are growing cane 
in Louisiana and raising sugar-beets in Colorado and other 
States that it will allow them to offset the advantage we 
have through Cuba’s nearness to our shores by fixing the 
price of sugar to all Americans. These domestic sugar- 
growers justify this attitude by declaring that (1) theirs is 
an infant industry entitled to protection; (2) that to wipe 
out their industry would throw many Americans out of 
work; (3) that America should raise some of its own sugar 
in case of war and iin order to be self-contained; and (4) 
that they need this additional protection to keep them from 
being wiped out. Let us examine the last argument first. It 
is specious. The answer is complete: The company which 
produced 48 per cent of the beet sugar grown in this country 
increased its earnings a little matter of 171 per cent last 
year, earning $11.22 a share on its stock which has a par 
value of $25—pretty good for an infant industry being 
ruined by Cuban competition! As for throwing many 


O NCE more the curtain goes up on another act in the 


Americans out of work, a large percentage of workers are 
Mexicans, and we have read articles in the Survey declaring 
that the conditions among the seasonal Mexican workers who 
harvest the crop are deplorable. The beet-sugar seed, by the 
way, comes entirely from Germany; there is no tariff upon 
that and the growers are not on record as having asked for 
any. 

As for the amount of sugar raised by these two groups, 
out of our total consumption of 6,200,000 tons the Louisiana 
cane growers contributed in 1927-1928 only 70,792 tons, an 
inconsiderable part. The beet-sugar growers, however, pro- 
duced the respectable total of 1,081,000 tons; together these 
two figures total almost exactly one-half of the tonnage 
which came to us from the sugar fields of Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines, the Virgin Islands, and Porto Rico, all covered by 
the American flag. As for the argument that the United 
States needs to produce its own crops under less favorable 
climatic and soil conditions in order to be self-contained, the 
answer is that in the 140 years of our present government 
we have been at war with foreign nations just four times, 
or once every thirty-five years, and in only one of these was 
there any menace to our coasts—unless we describe the 
sporadic German submarine attacks as such. 

As for any vested right of these established industries, 
it should suffice to point out that capital went into these 
experiments at its own risk, with no assurance of govern- 
ment aid, and that if it should fail by reason of competition 
it would be no different from many other industries, notably 
those of the harness and carriage makers, destroyed by the 
overwhelmingly successful competition of the motor-cars. 
But if there is any obligation upon the Government in con- 
nection with these industries then it could very well afford 
to buy them all out, boots and breeches, rather than saddle 
the American consumer with $100,000,000 a year by means 
of the tariff. 

That is the worst of fostering by hot-house methods 
infant industries. They are no sooner established than they 
become a vested interest upon which the government must 
lay no finger, but whose profits must be guaranteed and fixed 
by a tariff. Invariably, these infant industries wield great 
political power. This year the sugar group demanded a 
tariff on Philippine sugar or its limitation to an annual im- 
portation of 500,000 tons. It was this group which made 
their dupe Calvin Coolidge suppress the sugar report of 
the Federal Trade Commission calling for a slight reduction 
and a public saving of $200,000 a year. These men 
dominate the Senators from their several States and wherever 
they work political scandals are inevitable. We cannot think 
of a more perfect object lesson of what the protective sys- 
tem really is in its crassness, its selfishness, its arrogance, its 
special favoritism to its wards, and how quickly the protected 
infants turn into political masters. Meanwhile Cuba lan- 
guishes. Only one company out of twenty-three has made 
money in the last year. Our tariff has had most to do with 
that. But who the devil cares for the Cubans? We freed 
them once. Now let them starve while we make more sugar 
millionaires. 
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America Acts at Last 


ROFOUNDLY significant and encouraging is the 
Pp news that President Hoover has acted of his own 

initiative to alter the American reparation terms to 
Germany. Doubtless the patient and persistent American 
delegates to the conference in Paris have explained the 
urgency of the situation to him and have outlined what they 
needed. ‘The credit will none the less go to Mr. Hoover 
for acting as he did. By calling into his sudden Sunday 
afternoon conference on May 19 the Congressional leaders 
of both parties he did his best to assure Congressional ap- 
proval in advance. 

When we say this we are aware that, so far as the con- 
flicting newspaper reports can be interpreted, there is no 
question of reducing much the total amount to be paid by 
Germany. The proposal is mainly to reduce the annuities and 
spread them over a longer period of years. Our share of the 
burden upon German labor is not to be reduced by much; 
it is chiefly to be made lighter for the moment and to be 
carried longer. We are not sure that the German working 
classes will appreciate the difference. But if this readjust- 
ment of the American load will help to make the other and 
more important and necessary readjustments possible, why 
then America and Mr. Hoover will have rendered a genuine 
service. As we write, the impasse still continues, for the 
Belgians are insisting upon their pound of flesh—the 25,000,- 
000 marks they demand for German deflation of the Belgian 
currency while Germany occupied that country. The total 
German contributions are yet to be settled, as well as the 
size of the annuities, the German contribution to the pro- 
posed international bank, etc. If the news of the American 
move should prove to be a solvent it will be gratifying. 

Even if it should fail of immediate effect, we cannot 
but hope and believe that this American gesture will have 
far-reaching effects. At least we have taken one step away 
from our old obstinate, intransigent position of refusing to 
do anything in the matter of reparations. To Europe it has 
seemed as if we were in the unhappy position of urging 
everybody else to compromise, ‘to be moderate, to abate 
their demands, and vet refusing to modify our position one 
jot. In England they have felt bitterly that we have exacted 
harsher terms from them than from France and Italy, and 
still more bitterly because we have refused to set the ball 
rolling by offering to reduce the debts owed to us. Had 
this country shown a willingness to cut its demands, the 
reparations issue would have been settled long ago. Now 
at least we have shown a readiness to reconsider. It may be 
that having broken the ice we shall now be willing to go 
further. At the very least Mr. Hoover has induced the 
leaders of Congress to recognize that we have a duty in the 
premises. 

That the length of the discussions in Paris is straining 
nerves everywhere, especially in Germany, is obvious. The 
unborn stand to be penalized as well as those who fought 
and lost the war, as also the young men and women who 
have arrived at maturity since the armistice. Black as their 
outlook is, a settlement will be far better for them than 
present uncertainties. America has no more important duty 
than to speed that settlement in every possible way. 


The Battle of the Books 


r XHE embattled booksellers in convention assembled 
have solemnly voted a declaration of war against the 
book clubs. They charge the clubs with perpetrat- 

ing “intellectual shams,” with unfair methods of competi- 

tion, and with lowering literary standards. They accuse 
them of innumerable sins, all of which if boiled down would, 
in our opinion, result in one outstanding objection: the book 
clubs have been successful. They have established them- 
selves with all but a couple of the leading publishers and 
have subscribers numbering 200,000 persons scattered through 
the country. They are making money, and are adapting to 
the sale of books modern methods which have proved effective 
with innumerable other commodities. Naturally the book- 
stores dislike the clubs, though they have failed to prove by 

a single figure that the recent depression in their business 

could be traced to the success of the clubs. 

It seems to us that the booksellers are meeting this new 
form of competition with a complete lack of realism. As 
well might the stage-coach have attacked the steam railway; 
as well may the railway deplore the increase in flying. We 
have no doubt that the book clubs are here to stay, just as 
the chain store is here, or the mail-order house. The book- 
sellers may dig in and plan campaigns of resistance, but in 
the long run they must justify and protect their existence 
by successful business methods and not by resolutions. 

We do not mean, however, to suggest that the book 
clubs are either wholly desirable or thoroughly tested. Criti- 
cism may be leveled at many of their practices and effects. 
The clubs have undoubtedly made claims for the books of 
their choice that are at least open to question. They have 
adopted methods of “snob” advertising which would, we 
should think, drive away many potential subscribers. They 
have focused public attention on a few books at the probable 
expense of some others. They have assumed an air of 
infallibility which is irritating but not, we think, positively 
harmful. At worst the judges of the clubs have become a 
sort of inner circle of pundits, leaving ordinary book review- 
ers on the outer edge of literary criticism. It may be, how- 
ever, that the noise and boom of the club ballyhoo will make 
the edge look more desirable than the center to some critics. 

One charge against the book clubs we flatly disbelieve: 
the assertion that their business departments dictate to or 
directly influence the judges and editors. No evidence to 
this effect has been brought forward, even in the passionate 
broadsides of John Macrae of E. P. Dutton and Company. 
Nor do we believe that the clubs are a serious influence in 
“standardizing” public taste. In the first place, few persons 
of strongly marked personal taste become members. In the 
second place, the list of choices of the clubs is amazingly 
varied—so varied indeed as to make us wonder what the 
subscribers must think of many of their monthly surprises. 
One speaker at the recent Boston convention, in the very 
process of attacking the “standardization” wrought by the 
clubs, launched a fiery if inconsistent assault on their varie- 
gated and often esoteric choices! 

Mixture though they are of good, bad, and dubious, we 
still believe the book clubs are destined to prosper and 
multiply, trying out new tricks of salesmanship and new 
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methods of allurement. They are, we repeat, a logical prod- 
uct of their age—convenient, economical, efficient. The 
booksellers will have to accept them as a factor to be dealt 
with, rather than as a foe to be fought. It is quite certain, 
however, that no matter how fast the clubs develop, there 
will still be a place for shops where persons with independent 
literary interests may go to buy the books of their own choice. 


Dodsworth’s Dilemma 


HEN Mr. Dodsworth, that intelligent and feeling 
W American, went to the theater in London, he ex- 
perienced various sensations of discomfort. 

He did not understand more than two-thirds of what 
the actors said on the stage. He had been brought up to 
believe that the English language and the American lan- 
guage were one, but what could a citizen of Zenith make of 
“Ohs rath, eastill in labtry’? What were they talking 
about? What was the play about? 

Sinclair Lewis, who thus recounted Mr. Dodsworth’s 
bewilderment and its cause, is as good a mimic as ever tran- 
scribed a bit of dialect. He knows how to convey pronuncia- 
tion and tone, accent and elision. So we must believe that 
he wrote down as Mr. Dodsworth heard them the words 
that depressed and confounded the American. But, curi- 
ously enough, “Ohs rath, eastill in labtry,” appears to puzzle 
British ears as well, and a lively debate has gone on in the 
English New Statesman as to the proper transliteration of 
Mr. Lewis’s cryptogram. H. P. Garwood writes (in the 
issue of April 6) to the editor to complain that the meaning 
of the “mystic phrase” eludes him and he fears he must be 
written down as “mut” or “boob”—Americanisms both, we 
assume. ‘The editor appends to the letter the following 
note: “It defeated us also when we read it, so we can offer 
no explanation.” 

But explanations have, none the less, been forthcoming. 
In the following issue two persons offer answers to the 
puzzle. ‘The first, Leslie Barrington, hazards: “Oh, Sir 
Arthur, he’s still in the laboratory,” and bases his guess “on 
observation of the syllable-clipping and word-swallowing 
which goes on in every London street.” The second, Ed- 
ward Marsh, suggests “O yes rather, he’s still in the labora- 
tory,” and imagines that the phrase was taken from “a play 
about a chemist which was given last year at the Ambassa- 
dor.” To these suggestions the editor adds: “We have re- 
ceived a large number of letters on this abstruse problem. 
We are inclined to favor Mr. Barrington’s rather than Mr. 
Marsh’s interpretation of what Mr. Sinclair Lewis really 
meant.” 

But why, we'd like to inquire, should Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis be expected to know what he really meant? If Mr. 
Dodsworth could not understand the phrase quoted, why 
should his creator and friend? We understand that Mr. 
Lewis, hounded no doubt by his English publishers, has made 
some sort of lame attempt at a translation. “Oh rather, he’s 
still in the laboratory,” Mr. Lewis is said to have ventured. 
How he arrives at any such conclusion is beyond us. Does 
this fellow Lewis consider himself less pure an American 
than Mr. Dodsworth, or a better Englishman than the editor 
and correspondents of the New Statesman? Very well, if he 


wants to risk his personal interpretation of the language of 
the English stage, we can do no less than offer our own 
guess, which at worst is as good as the next man’s. As likely 
as not “Ohs rath, eastill in labtry” means “God’s wrath! 
He’s still in the lavatory.” 


Peace or Poisonr 


VERTONES of doom reverberate from Cleveland. 
() This is no ordinary disaster, to be dismissed with 

academic pity and medals for heroism. It must 
generate in every person who has read its terrible details— 
and we hope that includes every man and woman in these 
United States—a deep depression, for it holds a threat of 
personal danger that cannot be dispelled. Not many years 
ago thousands of men on the battlefields of Europe were 
dying of poison gas, as scores died in the Cleveland clinic. 
Heretofore only those who survived attacks during the war 
have had any conception of the horror of poison gas. These 
survivors were not numerous and their ranks have thinned 
since then. Just as in Cleveland, many who thought they 
had escaped have died or have been stricken with incurable 
disease traceable to the effects of gas. The Cleveland dis- 
aster brings home to the civilian with terrifying force the 
significance of the “next war,” for which every war depart- 
ment in the civilized world is feverishly preparing at this 
moment. 

A half dozen airplanes or, for example, a few Zeppelins 
loaded not with cheerful and friendly passengers but with 
gas bombs could wipe out in a few hours not merely scores 
but hundreds of thousands of lives with the silent yellow 
death that invaded Cleveland. Those who escaped would 
perish in the pestilence of unburied dead. Every center of 
population would be a death-house from which escape would 
be impossible. 

Poison gas is the most important engine of modern war- 
fare. We forget that the perfection of its deadliness goes on 
daily throughout the world. It makes one’s blood run cold 
to read that Major General Gilchrist, chief of the Chemical 
Warfare Service of the United States, made a trip to Cleve- 
land, apparently in the line of duty. “It was emphasized,” 
reads the report, “that he was moved by a desire to obtain 
information as to chemical reactions for his service.” His 
comment on the disaster was even more ominous. “TI really 
believe,” he said, “the people who died here must be regarded 


\as sacrifices to experience, rather than victims of negligence.” 


The Chemical Warfare Service, like all military institutions, 
is constantly preparing for the death of hypothetical “enemies” 
—in France, England, Germany—wherever the hypothetic 
military problem may be laid. Who knows but what as a 
result of the Cleveland disaster Paris will be snuffed out in 
that next war with the gas which proved so efficient at 
Cleveland ? 

Arthur Brisbane, in the Hearst press, takes the disaster 
as his text for a typical militarist sermon demanding more 
and more preparedness. Such propaganda is as insane, as 
criminal, as war itself. Preparedness against poison gas is a 
delusion. There is but one choice to be made and it must 
be made quickly. The peoples of the world must decide 
whether they will have peace—or poison. 
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It Seems to Heywood Broun 


fate of painters. I mean particularly the fate of 

amateur painters. How does one get to be a pro- 
fessional has been a constant source of curiosity. It is not 
hard to sell to somebody or other an indifferent piece of 
writing. I have been closely acquainted with essays and 
columns worse than indifferent which still found their way 
to pay and print. But who ever sells a picture save the 
member of some little exclusive group? Probably parents 
are wise if they speak severely to any child who picks up 
chalk or pencil and begins to draw figures on the wall or 
any other convenient place. That youngster is headed right 
toward the most precarious of all the callings. In all human 
endeavor there is room at the top, but the more kindly arts 
provide landing stages at various points on the mountain 
side. The pretty good writer need not starve to death and 
may heaven be blessed for this mercy. 

The community is less indulgent to the painter. Eco- 
nomically speaking there are just two classes into which an 
artist can fit. He can be successful or he can starve. A 
writer may maintain himself at a cent a word and keep 
body and soul together until the twenty-five-cent days come. 
In fact he may operate on two, economic levels at the same 
time. Once I knew an author who lived chiefly on cheap 
fiction, but sometimes when half way through a story he 
would discover that he was going along at a pace well above 
his average. At such times it was his custom to exclaim in 
a happy voice: “These are not one-cent words at all. This 
is a ten-cent piece.” And in mid-career he would alter the 
title and the plan of his tale somewhat and sell eventually 
to some prosperous illustrated weekly. 

When a painter is sufficiently well known to command 
$500 or so for a picture there are many galleries which will 
cooperate with him in marketing his wares, but if he cannot 
get a good price he can get no price at all. If I introduce 
myself into this discussion I may mar its serious note, but 
the fact remains that even though I happened to be twice 
as good at painting as I am now it would still be impossible 
for me to sell a single picture for $5. As a matter of fact 
I could be ten times more proficient, not an impossible ideal, 
and still remain economically an amateur. People simply 
don’t buy $5 paintings. There is no $5 market. The 
average man is much too frightened by hand-painted pic- 
tures ever to buy any even if he could afford them. The 
American tradition is that paintings belong only in the 
homes of the very rich. All others buy color prints. 

Something might be done in the way of education. 
Within a year even the poor have learned that it is not im- 
possible for people of moderate means to lose money in the 
stock market. They could, perhaps, find pictures much more 
profitable speculations. I am told that in Paris pictures may 
be purchased quite casually from a cart like potted flowers. 
And unless my informant has deceived me the Frenchman 
of moderate means is not afraid to walk up boldly and say: 
“How much?” 

Such a procedure is difficult here. Almost all the gal- 
leries into which I have ever strayed were full of swank and 


, \HE summer always moves me to worry about the 


lugs. The uniformed attendants never spoke of price at all 
and I was far too timid to bring up anything so crass. In- 
variably I was made to feel that it would be gauche for a 
stranger to mention such matters unless he possessed social 
references and a letter of recommendation from his pastor. 
Upon the few occasions when I mustered up sufficient cour- 
age to tap some attendant on the shoulder and lead him to 
a distant corner the sum which he whispered to me through 
compressed lips was always sufficient to justify a mutual em- 
barrassment. Blushing with consternation, I would en- 
deavor to make him think that I might return another day 
with the necessary money clutched within my hand. I 
suppose that was mean, for I never did come back. 

The speculative urge is possibly not the highest factor 
in the creation of a true collector, and yet it seems to me 
that it would be a grand idea for the galleries and artists 
to get together and urge the buying of pictures on this 
basis. It is fair to say that fully as much money may be 
made in obscure oil paintings as in unknown oil wells. And 
there may be gold in the painted hills of landscapes from 
the brush of undiscovered masters. This is speculation of 
a highly personal nature. Instead of betting upon some hole 
in the ground the gambler makes a wager with posterity as 
to the thickness of the vein which he thinks he can detect 
in the work of some young man or woman. 

And the artist does not need to be young. If I owned 
a gallery I would tell all my customers the story of Rousseau, 
the French postal clerk. He was the artist who took some 
dozens of his canvases in a hand-cart and tried to trade the 
lot to a butcher for lamb chops. The practical man with 
the cleaver refused in scorn. Had he accepted the offer 
those would have been $200,000 chops. Business men are 
not forever wise in their generation. And once, so the story 
goes, when Rousseau was sued for something his lawyer 
got him off by displaying his client’s pictures to the court 
and contending that the poor fellow was not quite right. 

Of course, the element of risk is not absent. As in 
the case of mining shares upon the curb, pictures may go 
down as well as up. The staple of today is but a poor 
drug in tomorrow’s market. Still no man of mettle wants 
to engage in a sure-thing game. Some years ago I took a 
modest flier in the work of a contemporary Russian artist 
and then a little later I had the good fortune to meet the 
painter. To my horror he turned out to be one of the 
strongest and healthiest Russians I had ever seen in my life. 
Worse than that he was chronically industrious. The man 
could turn out a dozen portraits in a morning and then loaf 
through the afternoon with as many landscapes. Sadly I 
gave up all my hopes of affluence through our association. 
Like the copper companies he was too prolific to maintain a 
stabilized market. 

But even if the painting speculator must have his mis- 
takes and take his losses, I still can’t see how he is worse off 
than the market gambler. When a gold mine comes to be 
unlisted it is always possible to frame the certificate and 
hang it on the wall, and that is not at all a bad thing to 
do with pictures. Heywoop Broun 
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A Letter from 


Constantinople, March 27 


To THE Workers oF THE U.S.S.R.: 

Dear Comrapbes: I write to you in order to tell you 
again that Stalin, Yaroslavsky, et al. are deceiving you. They 
say that I made use of the bourgeois press in order to carry 
on a struggle against the Soviet Republic, in whose creation 
and defense I worked hand in hand with Lenin. They are 
deceiving you. I used the bourgeois press in order to defend 
the interests of the Soviet Republic against the lies, trickery, 
and perfidy of Stalin and Company. 

They ask you to condemn my articles. Have you read 
them? No, you have not read them. They are giving you a 
counterfeit translation of separate fragments. My articles 
have been published in the Russian language in a special 
booklet in exactly the form in which I wrote them. De- 
mand that Stalin reprint them without abbreviations or falsi- 
fications. He dare not do it. He fears the truth more than 
any:hing else. Here I want to summarize the contents of 
my articles. 

1. In the resolution of the G.P.U. as to my banish- 
ment it states that I am conducting “preparations for an 
armed struggle against the Soviet Republic.” In Pravda 
(No. 41, February 19, 1929) the statement about armed 
struggle was omitted. Why? Why did Stalin not dare 
repeat in Pravda what was said in the resolution of the 
G.P.U.? Because he knew that no one would believe him. 
After the history of the Wrangel officer, after the exposure 
of the agent provocateur sent by Stalin to the Oppositionists 
with the proposal of a military plot, no one will believe that 
the Bolshevik-Leninists, desiring to convince the party of the 
correctness of their views, are preparing an armed struggle. 
But if that is true, why introduce this obvious lie into the 
resolution of the G.P.U.? Not for the U.S.S.R. but for 
Europe, and for the whole outside world. ‘Through the 
T.A.S.S. agency Stalin systematically and daily cooperates 
with the bourgeois press of the whole world, propagating his 
slander against the Bolshevik-Leninists. Stalin can in no 
other way explain this banishment and his innumerable ar- 
rests, except by accusing the Opposition of preparing an 
armed struggle. With this monstrous lie he has done enor- 
mous harm to the Soviet Republic. The whole bourgeois 
press has discussed the fact that Trotzky, Rakovsky, Smilga, 
Radek, I. N. Smirnov, Beloborodov, Muralov, Mratchkov- 
sky, and many others who built the Soviet Republic and 
defended it, are now preparing an armed struggle against the 
Soviet power. In order to justify his repressions, Stalin is 
compelled to compose these monstrous legends, doing incalcu- 
lable harm to the Soviet power. That is why I considered 
it mecessary to appear in the bourgeois press and say to the 
whole world: It is not true that the Opposition intends to 
wage an armed struggle against the Soviet power. The 
Opposition has waged and will wage a ruthless struggle for 
the Soviet power against all its enemies. This declaration of 
mine has been printed in newspapers with a circulation of 
tens of millions in all the languages of the world. It will 
serve to strengthen the Soviet Republic. Stalin wants to 
strengthen his position at the expense of the Soviet Republic. 


Leon Trotzky 


I want to strengthen the Soviet Republic by exposing the lies 
of the Stalinists. 

2. Stalin and his press have for a long time been mak- 
ing all over the world the statement that I declare che Soviet 
Republic has become a bourgeois state, that the proletarian 
power is wrecked, etc. In Russia, many workers know that 
this is a vicious slander, that it is founded on falsified quo- 
tations. I have exposed these falsifications dozens of times 
in letters which have been circulated from hand to hand. 
But the outside bourgeois press believes them, or pretends to 
believe them. All these counterfeit quotations appear in the 
columns of the newspapers of the world as a demonstration 
of the assertion that Trotzky considers the fall of the Soviet 
power inevitable. Thanks to the enormous interest of inter- 
national public opinion, and especially that of the broad 
popular masses, in what is being created in the Soviet Re- 
public, the bourgeois press, impelled by its business interests, 
its desire for circulation, the demands of its readers, was com- 
pelled to print my articles. In those articles I said to the 
whole world that the Soviet power, in spite of the mislead- 
ing policies of the Stalin leadership, is deeply rooted in the 
masses, is very powerful, and will outlive its enemies. 

You must not forget that the overwhelming majority of 
the workers in Europe, and especially in America, still read 
the bourgeois press. I made it a condition that my articles 
should be printed without the slightest change. It is true 
that certain papers in a few countries violated this condition, 
but the majority fulfilled it. In any case all the papers have 
published the fact that, in spite of the lies and slanders of the 
Stalinists, Trotzky is convinced of the deep inner power of 
the Soviet regime, and firmly believes that the workers will 
succeed by peaceful measures in changing the present false 
policy of the Central Committee. 

In the spring of 1917, Lenin, imprisoned inside Switzer- 
land, employed a “sealed train” of the Hohenzollerns in 
order to get to the Russian workers. The chauvinist press 
attacked Lenin, going so far as to call him a German agent, 
and address him as Herr Lenin. Imprisoned by the Ther- 
midorians in Constantinople I employed the bourgeois press 
as a sealed train in order to speak the truth to the whole 
world. The attacks of the Stalinists against “Mr. Trotzky,” 
stupid in their intemperance, are nothing but a repetition of 
the bourgeois and Social Revolutionary attacks upon “Herr 
Lenin.” Like Lenin I regard with tranquil contempt the 
public opinion of the philistines and bureaucrats whose spirit 
Stalin represents. 

3. I told in my articles, distorted and falsified by Yaro- 
slavsky, how, why, and under what circumstances I was ban- 
ished from the U.S.S.R. The Stalinists are propagating 
rumors in the European press to the effect that I was per- 
mitted to leave Russia at my own request. I exposed this lie. 
I told how I was sent over the border forcibly after a 
preliminary agreement between Stalin and the Turkish police. 
And here I acted not only in the interests of my own per- 
sonal defense against slander, but first of all in the interests 
of the Soviet Republic. If the Oppositionists really desired 
to leave the borders of the Soviet Union, that would be 
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understood by the whole world as a sign that they consid- 
ered the situation of the Soviet Government hopeless. We 
have not the shadow of such a thought. The Stalinist poli- 
cies have dealt a terrible blow not only to the Chinese Revo- 
lution, the English working-class movement, and the whole 
Comintern, but also to the inner stability of the Soviet 
regime. That is indisputable. However, the situation is not 
in the least hopeless. The Opposition in no case intends to 
fly from Soviet Russia. I categorically refused to cross the 
border, proposing instead that they should imprison me. The 
Stalinists did not dare resort to that measure, they were 
afraid that the workers would insistently demand my libera- 
tion. They preferred to make a bargain with the Turkish 
police, and they transported me to Constantinople by main 
force. This I explained to the whole world... . 

4. In tens of millions of newspapers I told the whole 
world that it was not the Russian workers who exiled me, or 
the Russian peasants, or the Soviet Red Guards, or those 
with whom we came into power and fought shoulder to 
shoulder on all fronts in the civil war. It was the bureau- 
crats who exiled me, people who have got the power into 
their hands and converted themselves into a bureaucratic 
caste bound together by a solidarity of privilege. In order 
to defend the October Revolution, the Soviet Republic, and 
the revolutionary name of the Bolshevik-Leninists, I told 
the whole world the truth about Stalin and the Stalinists. I 
reminded them again that Lenin in his maturely considered 
“Testament” described Stalin as disloyal. That word is un- 
derstood in all the languages of the world. It means an un- 
trustworthy or dishonest man who is guided in his activities 
by bad motives, a man whom you cannot trust. That is how 
Lenin characterized Stalin, and we see again how correct 
Lenin’s warning was. There is no worse crime for a revolu- 
tionist than to deceive his party, to poison with lies the mind 
of the working class. And that is at present Stalin’s chief 
occupation. He is deceiving the Comintern and the inter- 
national working class, attributing to the Opposition counter- 
revolutionary intentions and activities. Because of Stalin’s 
inclination for that kind of activity, Lenin called him dis- 
loyal. Exactly for that reason, Lenin proposed to the party 
that Stalin be removed from his post. 

5. The slanderers (Yaroslavsky and the other agents 
of Stalin) are raising a great noise on the subject of Ameri- 
can dollars. Otherwise it would hardly be worth while to 
stoop to this rubbish. - But the most vicious bourgeois news- 
papers take satisfaction in spreading Yaroslavsky’s dirt. In 
order to leave nothing unexplained I will therefore tell you 
about the dollars. 

I gave my articles to an American press agency in Paris. 
Lenin and I, dozens of times, have given interviews and writ- 
ten expositions of our views on one question or another to 
such agencies. Thanks to my banishment and the mysterious 
circumstances of it, the interest in this matter throughout the 
world was colossal. The agency counted on a good profit. 
It offered me half of the income. I answered that I person- 
ally would not take a cent, but that the agency might deliver 
at my direction half the income from my articles, and that 
with this money I would publish in the Russian language 
and in foreign languages a whole series of Lenin’s writings 
(his speeches, articles, letters) which are suppressed in the 
Soviet Republic by the Stalinist censorship. I shall also 
publish with this money a number of important party docu- 


ments (reports of conferences, congresses, letters, articles, 
etc.) which are concealed from the party because they dem- 
onstrate the theoretical and political bankruptcy of Stalin. 
This is the “counter-revolutionary” (according to Stalin and 
Yaroslavsky) literature which I intend to publish. An accu- 
rate account of the sums expended in this way will be pub- 
lished when the time comes. Every worker will say that it is 
infinitely better to publish the writings of Lenin with money 
received in the form of an accidental contribution from the 
bourgeoisie than to propagate slanders against the Bolshevik- 
Leninists with money collected from the Russian workers 
and peasants. 

Do not forget, comrades: The “Testament” of Lenin 
remains as before in Russia a counter-revolutionary docu- 
ment, for the circulation of which you are arrested and 
exiled. And that is not accidental. Stalin is waging a strug- 
gle against Leninism on an international scale. There re- 
mains hardly one country in the world where at the head of 
the Communist Party today stand those revolutionists who 
led the party in the days of Lenin. They are almost all 
expelled from the Communist International. Lenin guided 
the first four congresses of the Comintern. Together with 
Lenin I drew up all the fundamental documents of the Com- 
intern. At the Fourth Congress, in 1922, Lenin divided 
equally with me the fundamental report on the New Eco- 
nomic Policy and the Perspectives of the International Revo- 
lution. After the death of Lenin, almost all the participants, 
at any rate all without exception of the influential partici- 
pants of the first four congresses, were expelled from the 
Comintern. In order to adopt an anti-Leninist policy, it was 
necessary first to overthrow the Leninist leadership. Stalin 
has done this, relying upon the bureaucracy, upon new petty- 
bourgeois circles, upon the state apparatus, upon the G.P.U., 
and upon the financial resources of the state. This has been 
carried through not only in the U.S.S.R., but also in Ger- 
many, in France, in Italy, in Belgium, in the United States, 
in the Scandinavian countries. 

When they were pounding the Bolshevik-Leninists, they 
reassured the party by saying that it would now be mono- 
lithic. You know that the party is now more split up than 
ever. And this is not the end. There is no salvation on the 
Stalinist road. You can adopt either an Ustrialovist—that is 
a consistently Thermidorian policy—or a Leninist policy. 
The Centrist position of Stalin inevitably leads to an accu- 
mulation of enormous economic and political difficulties and 
to the continual decimation and destruction of the party. 

It is still not too late to alter the course. It is necessary 
abruptly to change the policy and the party regime in the 
spirit of the Opposition platform. It is necessary to put an 
end to the shameful persecution of the best revolutionary 
Leninists in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
in the whole world. It is necessary to restore the Leninist 
leadership. It is necessary to condemn and root out the dis- 
loyal, that is, untrustworthy and dishonest, methods of the 
Stalin apparatus. The Opposition is ready with all its force 
to help the proletarian kernel of the party to fulfil this vital 
task. Rabid persecution, dishonest slanders, and govern- 
mental repressions cannot dim our loyalty to the October 
Revolution or to the international party of Lenin. We will 
remain true to them both to the end—in the Stalinist prisons, 
in exile, and in banishment. 

Leon TrotTzky 
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Mayor Hague, Boss of Jersey City 


By L. H. PATTERSON 


May 14 last for reelection to the City Commis- 

sion, governing body of that municipality, asked for 
a vote of vindication of charges made against him. He got 
it—from Jersey City—if it can be assumed that a plurality 
cut in half in four years is vindication. 

Hague is more than a local figure, however. He is the 
Democratic boss of New Jersey and one of the vice-chairmen 
of the Democratic National Committee; in the Smith Pres- 
idential campaign of last year he was a figure of some— 
but not much—importance. That makes his latest victory 
at the polls of general interest. Already he has announced 
he will dictate the nomination of the Gubernatorial candi- 
date in 1931, just as he dictated the nominations of 
Governors Edwards, Silzer, and Moore, the three whe 
sat at Trenton for nine years previous to the election of the 
present Governor Larson, Republican. Of course, Hague 
did not say “dictate,” but he meant it. 

Will all go well with him in this endeavor? He has 
won a skirmish of importance over the opposition that has 
fast been growing against his domination, but his battle 
has not yet been won. Jersey City is his, but not the rest 
of the State. A considerable fly in the ointment is the fact 
that at the city election just decided he caused some 33,000 
men and women to add themselves to the anti-Hague army. 
Four years ago this anti-Hague vote was, in round numbers, 
10,000; this year it was 43,000. The pro-Hague vote in 
1925 was within about 500 of the 68,000 or so he got this 
year. Thus, while he has held his strength, his opponents 
have more than tripled theirs. Such figures can hardly fail 
to encourage Hague opposition throughout the State; they 
prove that in a Hague stronghold independent and new 
voters heretofore submissive have come out to fight. 

The New Jersey Legislature, overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican, through a partisan investigating committee has ac- 
cused Hague of many derelictions—corruption of the ballot, 
civic-government corruption, grand-jury tampering, ill-gotten 
gains from public enterprises in which awarding of rich con- 
tracts was a part, and sudden and unexplained personal 
wealth. He defied this committee and got away with it, 
owing to defects in the laws defining the legislature’s in- 
quisitorial powers. An effort has been made to remedy these 
defects, and he will be again put on the stand on June 24. 

He still is very much on the defensive. So far he has 
been able to block inquiries as to how he has managed to 
become rich within a few years although his only visible 
means of support has been his salary of $8,250 a year as 
Jersey City’s Mayor. All such questions he has countered 
by pleading his constitutional right of privacy. The coming 
test may decide where private rights end and public rights 
begin. Also, the federal income-tax authorities are hover- 
ing about, waiting to ask questions of their own. 

From the beginning Mayor Hague has failed to take 
the public into his confidence, but has hidden behind con- 
stitutional privilege. This attitude has not made him friends 
among unprejudiced citizens living outside of Hudson 
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County. “If Mr. Hague himself would come clean; if he 
would tell the truth and shame his enemies with the truth, 
what a triumph would be his!” has commented, editorially, 
the Newark Evening News, independent. “A man who has 
nothing to conceal, a man whose life is an open book, does 
not fall back on right of privacy or other technical safe- 
guards when his reputation is at stake.” 

But, on the contrary, Hague has taken advantage of 
every inequality in the terrain, as military strategists say; 
his right of privacy has been so dear to him that he has 
risked his good name to preserve it. His wealth is to him 
too personal a matter to have its sources dragged out in 
the open. It is not, he declares, the public’s business how 
he arrived at his present affluence. Perhaps further question- 
ing by the investigators, backed by a few teeth in the 
amended enabling act, will cause him to relax from his 
rigidity of principle. 

The Jersey City Mayor believes his latest victory is his 
greatest. Perhaps it may so prove, but his opponents of 
the anti-Hague crusaders are not downcast; they did pretty 
well. Had they put a ticket in the field containing strong, 
vote-getting men; had they urged a cause based on something 
better than disgruntlement, both political and financial ; had 
not some of their leaders been vulnerable to attack as to 
their motives, they would have done much better. The 
significant feature of the anti-Hague vote is that inde- 
pendents and new voters had the nerve to stand up and be 
counted in a city where antis have suffered physically for 
their faith. Among these is listed James (“Jeff”) Burkitt, 
“Jeffersonian Democrat,” who was among the most out- 
spoken of the insurgents, and whose record of beatings-up 
by Hague sympathizers may never accurately be compiled, 
so numerous were they. 

On the night of the recent election Mayor Hague, after 
the result was assured, made his way to the City Hall to 
receive a conqueror’s acclaim. So great was the throng 
about the building that his car could not be driven up to 
the entrance. After vain attempts to get through the 
tightly packed mass of cheering idolators the problem was 
solved by the crowd itself. Several men hoisted the Mayor 
to their shoulders and thus was he borne into the municipal 
building amid indescribable din and tossed on a table in 
his office. From that position he voiced his gratification 
at his “victory for the people.” He was one of five who 
ran on the ticket, and one of the other four got more votes 
than he did, but as far as Jersey City was concerned he 
was the only man running. It is worth noting, incidentally, 
that one of his messages of congratulation came from none 
other than Al Smith of New York. 

There should be a personality behind all this adulation. 
There is. Hague is a perfect flower of what in Jersey 
City is called ““The Horseshoe,” which is the Second Ward, 
on the flatlands which lie to the east of Bergen Hill where 
is situated the Summit Avenue station of the tube trains 
from New York to Newark. His life, like that of the 
other denizens of “The Horseshoe,” has been a struggle. 
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When he was born there, in 1876, getting a living along 
the canal and amid the stockyards and beside the railroads 
that then ran at grade, was hard. It still is. 

Hague received only an elementary education. As a 
young man he learned Jersey City politics from such mas- 
ters as “Denny” McLaughlin and “Bob” Davis. The 
essence was practicality. Almost at once he got a job—as 
a constable. Next he was on the staff of the Sheriff and 
became known as Davis’s “courthouse man,” which meant 
that he was official observer for the boss, and at a strategic 


point. In 1907, when the Democrats controlled the House’ 


of Assembly at Trenton, he was appointed Sergeant-at-arms. 

Years passed, with Hague always making friends, not 
only with politicians, but with the plain people from which 
he sprang. Some patronage was obtained through the chair- 
manship of Jersey City’s City Hall Commission, which car- 
ried the office of custodian of the building. Then came 
membership in the Board of Street and Water Commis- 
sioners—more and wider patronage. After the adoption 


_of commission government he was elected Director of the 


Department of Public Safety. Naturally the final step was 
the Mayoralty. 

So Hague was at the top, by reason of unremitting 
diligence in political endeavor. He reached out for more, 
and got it. His domination extended throughout Hudson 
County, so State recognition was inevitable. He became the 
Democratic boss and one after the other he caused the 
nomination of three governors—Edwards, Silzer, and 
Moore. All were elected, largely because they ran as Wets, 
while the Republicans adopted an equivocal attitude on 
prohibition. National recognition came with Hague’s selec- 
tion in 1922, as New Jersey member of the National Demo- 


cratic Committee. In 1924 he was made a vice-chairman. 

While all this was going on Hague did not forget 
his underprivileged fellow-citizens in Jersey City and Hud- 
son County. He practically rebuilt the City Hospital and 
greatly improved its service. He founded the Mothers’ 
Clinic, first institution of its kind to be fostered by an Amer- 
ican city. ‘There mothers and children of the poor get the 
best and most expensive care and advice for nothing. It 
cannot be denied that he inaugurated much fine humanitarian 
work; it also cannot be denied that it all won for him many 
faithful votes—votes that he needed on May 14 last, and 
which he is likely to need again—perhaps desperately. 

With increased power prosperity kept step. Hague 
was known to be interested in realty operations of magni- 
tude; to be connected profitably with financial deals. “How 
is he getting it?” his enemies, especially the Republicans, 
began to ask. There were no answers—only rumors. He 
purchased, not openly, a $100,000 summer home at Deal, a 
fashionable coast resort. He developed a fondness for pay- 
ing cash in his transactions, rather than for writing checks. 
He worked through dummies, one of them a Prosecutor 
of the Pleas. When curious members of the Legislative 
Investigating Committee asked him why he so dealt, his 
reply, in effect, was: ““That is my business.” So far that has 
been his only answer to questions about his personal for- 
tune. And, so far, he has been able to get away with it. 
His success in this respect has been due in great measure 
to the ineptitude of his questioners. 

Will Hague get away with it indefinitely? The 
answer to that may be provided during the new legislative 
investigation whose high spot will be his appearance before 
the legislature on June 24. 


England’s Three-Cornered Election 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


London, April 28 
AST night the Labor Party held a meeting in the 
Albert Hall. The hall holds at least 10,000 people, 
and it was crammed. I have not seen it so full since the 
fighting days of Woman Suffrage twenty years ago, and to 
me, who remember so well the twelve years of that devoted 
conflict, one point last night appeared amazing and full of 
hope. There upon the platform among the speakers stood a 
young Scottish woman of twenty-two, and she not merely 
had the vote, like all other women now, but was herself a 
newly elected Member of Parliament. What is more, she 
and her fighting speech were received by that vast audience 
with a storm of applause exceeding in enthusiasm even the 
applause given to the party’s famous leader. Twenty years 
ago, or fifteen years ago, any woman speaker who claimed 
the common right of citizenship was received with howls 
and yells, filthy abuse, squashy tomatoes, and chickens that 
flew before they were hatched. What a change! What an 
encouragement to all who hope for the triumph of any 
righteous, unpopular, and desperate cause! 
But it is just the triumph of that cause which makes 
the present election so dubious. The Woman Franchise Act 
of 1918 admitted about 5,000,000 women to the vote; the 


Woman Franchise Act of last year admitted, I believe, about 
8,000,000 more. What will be the result? We used to be 
told the women’s franchise would make no difference to them 
or to the parties. I never believed it, and the years have 
proved me right. All three parties are laying themselves 
out to please the women on whom so much depends, but 
whose influence is an utterly unknown quantity. Maternity 
welfare, infant welfare, widows’ pensions—one hears the 
promises on every side, and we never heard them in old 
days. What was the aim of the one notable point in Mr. 
Churchill’s Budget the other day? Why did he take the 
duty off tea? Englishmen drink a good lot of tea, but an 
Englishwoman drinks at least twice as much as a man. On 
every pound of her tea she paid fourpence to the state; now 
she pays nothing. It is true that James Maxton, long- 
haired but attractive leader of the Labor extremists, tells us 
he drinks more tea than any woman, and yet the remission 
gives him only three shillings a year. Never mind! Mr. 
Churchill knew what he was about. 

So in the women’s vote we have one dubious point. 
How will they use it? In some scenes of domestic peace 
and joy, they will vote with their husbands, or their hus- 
bands will vote with them. But in many districts they far 
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outnumber the men, husbands and all. In my constituency, 
for instance, there are 15,000 more women voters than men, 
and I grieve for the younger among them whom the slaugh- 
ter in the war has deprived of their natural mates. In the 
industrial districts there are thousands of young women who 
work for themselves and are free from any influence on their 
votes. They will not vote to please a man, nor even to annoy 
him. Then, all round the coasts and at fashionable watering 
places there are a swarm of lodging-house keepers, land- 
ladies, and other parasites upon the rich, who may be trusted 
to vote Conservative because their employers or tenants and 
all “respectable” people are naturally Conservative, and 
those wicked Socialists want to make everyone equal with 
the gentry. The large class of “domestic servants” must also 
be considered, for they still exist in this ancient land, though 
I believe they are almost extinct in yours. They will prob- 
ably vote Conservative too, at all events if they are on good 
terms with “master” and “mistress.” Otherwise they might 
vote Labor for spite, if they knew that the ballot is really 
secret. Among wives and mothers the fear of any big 
change in daily routine is naturally strong, and they prefer 
the ills they have to others they know not of. But still 
I think the gain in the extended franchise will go to Labor, 
especially in the regions where unemployment has made life 
so unendurable that any change would seem like Paradise. 

Now for the other dubious point. We are no longer 
a nation of shopkeepers. We have a desperate struggle to 
pay our debts and remain rich but honest. But we are un- 
doubtedly a nation of sportsmen, and we have been accus- 
tomed to regard a general election as a sporting event. Espe- 
cially we have regarded it as a football match. Now, in 
the Derby or the Grand National there may be three or 
thirty entries, but in a football match there can be only two 
sides, and in this election there are three. Mr. Baldwin 
has been complaining that the Liberals will attack his party 
on the flank. Think if that happened in a football match! 
It is as “unthinkable” as war between you and ourselves. 
In this match we have three sides playing, or four if you can 
count the Communists. There are 615 seats in the House 
of Commons, and there are only fifty “straight fights” for 
them. Only fifty in which one party is matched clean 
against another. In such a game it is always possible that 
the loser may win. It was so in the last election. In spite 
of its majority of some 220 in the House of Commons, the 
present Government does not represent the majority of the 
voters in the country or anything like it. Their majority 
in Parliament is simply due to the habit of the other two 
parties of cutting each other’s throats and letting the Tory 
slip through between them. How can the Stock Exchange 
lay odds on such a game? We don’t like proportional repre- 
sentation. Only the Manchester Guardian likes it. But 
we may be driven to it yet. 

Last night Ramsay MacDonald tried hard to wriggle 
out of the three-party difficulty, which is so much opposed 
to our sporting instincts. He tried to show that in reality 
there are still only two parties—the reactionaries who stand 
for the idle and well-to-do classes, and the advanced party 
which stands for the working people of all kinds. He was 
helped by the accident that the football Final Cup Tie was 
played yesterday afternoon, and the audience was full of 
that excitement. Bolton from the North had beaten Ports- 
mouth from the South, and North and South are two dif- 


ferent countries here—different in language, habits, games, 
and work. On the whole one may say that Labor represents 
the North, and Conservatism the South, though the limits 
are not strict, and Labor is now fast penetrating the South. 
The Liberal program, too, has much in common with Labor 
though both sides refuse to consider a coalition. The an- 
tagonism is clearly revealed in the personality of the two 
leaders. It is impossible to imagine Ramsay MacDonald 
and Mr. Lloyd George in the same Cabinet. One would 
devour the other; I am not sure which, but I lately saw a 
big snake in the Zoo with the tail of another snake hanging 
out of its mouth. 

Ramsay MacDonald moved his audience very deeply 
last night by describing how, when a boy in the Highlands, 
he used to be sent to the village school every morning by 
his mother with a crust of bread, and on Mondays with 
twopence to pay for his schooling. This, he said, showed the 
close touch of the Labor Party with the stern realities of 
life. That was true, but then Mr. Lloyd George can also 
point to a very humble birth and schooling among the moun- 
tains of Wales, and he plays upon that Welsh harpstring 
with much effect. Both are men of imagination. Both are 
idealists, both have the power of personal attraction, and 
both possess the politician’s art of rousing enthusiasm. Both 
are orators, and I personally detest oratory because it almost 
always sounds insincere. Yet with what artistic genius has 
Mr. Lloyd George, after his long eclipse, roused enthusiasm 
and placed himself in the full blaze of light by suddenly 
springing upon us his scheme for abolishing unemployment 
within twelve months! A scheme for a loan of £200,- 
000,000 to make new roads, restore bridges, construct drain- 
age, plant forests, and do other fine things all in two years, 
thus absorbing at least 560,000 out of the 1,200,000 at pres- 
ent unemployed, and leaving only about 600,000, which 
must be called the normal number of unemployed in this 
unhappy country! No thoughtful or financial man quite 
believes in the scheme, except Mr. Keynes and Lord Grey 
(who refuse to accept the limit of time). Can miners go 
tramping over the country doing unskilled work far from 
their homes? Can women be put to roadmaking or drain- 
age? How could a nation invest money in so vague and 
fantastic a purpose? But it is a scheme. It promises a 
definite hope. It has revived the Liberal Party, and put 
Mr. Lloyd George once more on the map. 

The Labor and the Liberal leaders differ in almost 
every respect, but they have personality and enthusiasm in 
common. They both come of what we used to call the 
“Celtic” stock, and they possess the charm and attraction 
of their origin. To myself, Ramsay MacDonald is the 
more attractive, because, though an orator, he is more sin- 
cere at heart, and his cause is so far the finer. But I recog- 
nize now that Mr. Lloyd George is no longer to be over- 
looked. He has shown himself no back number, and in all 
big meetings he is again received with something like the 
fine old rapture that greeted him in his great days during 
the early years of the century. And what, then, can one say 
of Mr. Baldwin, leader of the steady-going, comfortable 
Conservatives? He is Englishman, I think almost un- 
mixed. Quiet, no orator, rather despising rhetoric, con- 
temptuous of high hopes and promises. He would be glad 
to pursue the noiseless tenor of his way, and sleep like the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet. Like a Roman general he 
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would wish to retire to his farm in Gloucestershire. “As 
sure as God’s in Gloucestershire,” says a proverb of local 
patriotism, and Mr. Baldwin would rejoice in religious so- 
ciety. Personally, I like and respect him as a true English- 
man should. He loves country life, English scenery, dogs, and 
hogs. He would have written excellent “middles” for the 
old Spectator, and would still serve well as correspondent 
upon natural and agricultural subjects for the Evening 
Standard or the Daily Mail. But I pray he may now re- 
main in his own county with his natural associates, and never 
return to Westminster as leader of a party he cannot lead. 
“Push your leaders from behind, and they will follow!” 
has often been my advice to the rank-and-file of other 
parties. But Mr. Baldwin is past pushing. 

Among his so-called followers there is but one man 
illuminated by genius, and his light is a will-o’-the-wisp. Of 
course I mean Winston Churchill, so clever, so energetic, so 
flighty, and unstable as water. Surely he must have laughed 
when at the last election he posted the placard “Vote for 
Churchill and Stability.” In one point only is he stable, 
and that is his hatred and fear of the Russian Government. 
I am no friend of that Government myself. Its cruelty 
has almost equaled the former Czardom’s. Its want of good 
faith and fair play is obvious. But Europe cannot ignore 


that vast and always powerful land of Russia, with an im- 
mense population. which is almost entirely strange to us. 
Whether we like it or not, we must make peace with Rus- 
sia. Whether the trick of the Zinoviev Letter is remem- 
bered or not, the Labor Party will conclude that peace 
within a month of coming into power. Peace and unem- 
ployment are the two subjects that dwarf all others in this 
country, and neither difficulty can be solved without the 
assurance of Russian good-will and normal relations. 

So here we stand on the edge of a decision that may 
influence the course of the world for generations to come, 
and the decision will be taken soon after this letter can 
reach you. I am not a good party man, for I always per- 
ceive good points in the adversary’s case. But when I was 
in the Ruhr at the time of Germany’s utmost agony of want 
and destitution under the brutality of the French invasion 
in peace time, I read in a German paper the words: “Ger- 
mans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, wait and hear what Ramsay 
MacDonald will say!” Our general election followed, and 
Ramsay MacDonald was put in office, though not in power. 
Within a few weeks he had changed the whole atmosphere 
of Europe, and had instilled peace where international 
hatreds raged. Let us now hope that the situation may be 
repeated. 


Washington News 


By PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Washington, D. C., May 20 

HE tariff bill that was to relieve the farmer has 

emerged in all its glory from behind the locked 

doors of the Ways and Means Committee, and one 
brief glance discloses that it is well calculated to relieve him 
of practically everything he has left except the mortgage on 
the farm. The “limited revision” for which Mr. Hoover 
called has been “limited” to revising the duties on approxi- 
mately one thousand commodities, and nearly all the changes 
are upward. Sixty of these increases are on things which 
the farmer produces—most of the other 940 are on what 
he buys. It should not be forgotten that the rates thus to 
be increased are the Fordney-McCumber rates, themselves 
the highest in history, comprising what the Republican New 
York Herald upon their adoption called “a damn fool 
tariff.” Representative Henry T. Rainey of Illinois, the 
ablest member of the committee, estimates that the new 
rates will add at least $600,000,000 a year to the cost of 
living in the United States—-to which Uncle Joe Grundy 
and the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association doubtless 
will reply that it is worth it. However, not even the Repub- 
lican press was prepared for such a staggering subsidy to 
industry, and there have been murmurs of qualified dis- 
paragement, coupled with hints that the President was not 
wholly pleased. But Mr. Hoover is able to speak for him- 
self, and the first thing he did was to exercise his authority 
under the sliding-scale clause of the existing tariff to make 
immediate increases in the duties on four products, includ- 
ing window glass. Perhaps the largest beneficiary of this 
act will be the Pittsburgh Glass Company, in which that 
good and wholly disinterested man, Secretary Mellon, is 


heavily interested. It was revealed during the committee 
hearings, when this Mellon company appealed for additional 
protection against the pauper window panes of Belgium, 
that it had declared a total of $22,000,000 in stock divi- 
dends since 1920. It was further revealed that this and 
one other suffering American company actually produce more 
glass than is produced in the whole of Belgium! 
* ~ = * * 


OWEVER, the story is not complete. When the 

present bill, by Uncle Joe Grundy out of the Repub- 
lican majority of the Ways and Means Committee, com- 
pletes its passage through the House, it goes to the Senate 
to be referred to the Finance Committee, of which the 
Hon. Reed Smoot is chairman. Being indisposed, or having 
set aside the month of June as a season of prayer, Senator 
Smoot cannot give the bill his attention. Who, then, is to 
be in charge? None other than our old friend, Senator 
David Reed, of Pennsylvania, attorney and spokesman for 
Secretary Mellon and many a protected industry! When 
others gazed in awe at the dizzy structure of rates erected 
in the House, Senator Reed was unmoved. He was even 
a trifle supercilious. When some apprehensively recalled the 
fate of the Taft administration after the “Sugar Tariff,” 
Senator Reed was confident and aggressive. The general 
belief is that he is only waiting for his time to come, and 
that he then will show Congress and the country what a 
determined man can do in the way of framing a tariff that 
will afford real protection. Of course, he is not alone on 
the committee, but the same spirit which moves him would 
also move the others if they had the nerve. He will furnish 
the nerve. When a man has had, as one of his regular 
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duties, the task of demonstrating that Secretary Mellon is 
not interested in any of the Mellon corporations and that 
his anxiety to reduce his own taxes arises solely from a 
concern for the public welfare, he will not be stumped by 
the task of justifying a tariff bill, no matter how larcenous 
its tendencies. 
7 = * * + 
HE story of the Power Trust’s newspaper-buying 
campaign continues to unfold before the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the further it goes the better it 
gets. By better, of course, I mean worse. It now de- 
velops that the International Paper and Power Company 
did not merely lend money to the established owners of 
established newspapers, as was first supposed—it ac- 
tually supplied the cash with which some of the papers 
were bought! In other words, those owners became owners 
with money furnished by International Paper and Power. 
That puts a different aspect on the situation. It is pos- 
sible that a newspaper publisher might borrow money 
from a power company, and still resist the company’s efforts 
to influence his editorial policy. But can anyone imagine a 
publisher defying the wishes of the company that put him 
in the publishing business? Although an optimist, I cannot. 
As a matter of fact, the correspondence produced during the 
investigation makes it difficult to determine whether some 
of these owners went into the newspaper-publishing business 
on their own account, or whether they entered it as pur- 
chasing agents for the International. This question is strik- 
ingly evident in the case [referred to in last week’s Nation] 
of Harold Hall and William La Varre, now “owners” of 
four Southern newspapers which they bought entirely out 
of funds supplied by the International. On the whole, it 
was hard to resist the conclusion that Messrs. Hall and 
La Varre were just young men working for wages, and that 
the owner of the Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle, Columbia 
(South Carolina) Record, Spartanburg (South Carolina) 
Herald, and the Spartanburg Journal is the International 
Paper and Power Company. Chief Examiner Healey found 
it irresistible, and said so. 
* - .- 
HE case of Thomason and Bryan strongly resembles 
that of Hall and La Varre. Thomason and Bryan 
owned the Tampa Tribune and the Greensboro (North 
Carolina) Record. Then along came Mr. Graustein 
of the International. Mr. Graustein was surprised that 
men with the tremendous potentialities of Messrs. Thomason 
and Bryan could be content all their lives with merely 
owning the Tampa Tribune and the Greensboro Record. He 
indicated that it seemed a waste of talent when there were 
so many other newspapers in the country to be owned. Mr. 
Thomason confessed to a feeling that he would like to own 
the Chicago Journal, because he used to live in Chicago. 
“No sooner said than done,” smiled Mr. Graustein, handing 
over the International’s check for $1,000,000 (to which 
he subsequently added $300,000). “Any time you want to 
own some more papers just let us know.” That was the 
gist of it. Seeing how easy it was, Thomason and Bryan 
decided that they might as well own some more. So they 
looked around. It seemed silly to gun for small game, under 
the circumstances, so they inspected the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Kansas City Star, 
Detroit Free Press, Newark Evening News, Philadelphia 


* a 


Inquirer, Columbus Dispatch, and Milwaukee Journal, 
among others. They were prevented from buying them, 
not by any waning of the International’s generosity, but 
by the primitive fact that their present owners were unwill- 
ing to sell. To appraise the scope of the International’s pro- 
gram it is necessary only to realize that if all the news- 
papers approached with International money by Thomason, 
Bryan, Hall, and La Varre had been purchased, that great 
public-utility corporation would now have financial control 
of more newspapers than are contained in either the Scripps- 


Howard or Hearst chains. 
* +. . - * 


I ARRY SINCLAIR is in jail at last, but the odor of 
a hundred million dollars clings to him still. He 
does not rise at 5:30 a. m. with the other prisoners, nor 
are his lights turned out at 9:30 p. m. True, he once 
worked in a drugstore in Independence, Kansas, and possesses 
a pharmacist’s certificate. Yet the suspicious will wonder 
whether his status in the jail is due as much to his drug- 
store apprenticeship as to his wealth. Not because he is 
a former drug clerk do the wardens and guards address him 
respectfully as “Mr. Sinclair” and shield him tenderly 
against annoyance by the reporters. Not because he has 
a pharmacist’s certificate is he allowed to use the jail dis- 
pensary as an office from which to direct the business of his 
corporations. I entertain no vindictive feelings toward 
the Pirate of Teapot Dome—to me he is a far more admir- 
able figure than some who escaped—but for anyone to pre- 
tend that he is being treated as an ordinary prisoner with- 
out money or influence would be treated, is to bear false 
witness. 
* * * * © 
HE late President Harding, whose sweet temper was 
often more legendary than real, once became very 
angry because reporters persisted in accompanying him to the 
Navy Yard when he embarked on a week-end cruise on the 
Mayflower, and he administered a public “bawling out” to 
the White House correspondent of the Associated Press. 
Two days later the Washington superintendent of the A.P. 
went to the White House and indulged in some very plain 
talk. He reminded Mr. Harding that the Presidency was 
not a private possession, but a public position toward which 
the press occupied certain responsibilities. The A.P., he 
said, purposed to discharge those responsibilities, and it did 
not intend for its men to suffer humiliation in doing so. Mr. 
Harding saw the point and apologetically acquiesced. But 
times have changed, partly because Mr. Hoover is more 
diplomatic than was poor Mr. Harding, and partly because 
newspaper standards have altered. Now when Mr. Hoover 
desires to go seventy miles into the backwoods without the 
annoyance of reporters, he simply invites the right people to 
the White House, and the matter is quickly arranged. 
Everyone will sympathize with his desire for seclusion, but 
pitiless publicity is one of the burdens which goes with the 
Presidency. And properly so. The President should place 
public anxiety above his personal convenience—and editors 
should place it above any question of “court manners.” 





| In an early issue 
| DIVORCE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Julius Holzberg 
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In the Driftway 


F newspapers there are many, but of names there are 
few. The Inland Printer, after looking into the 


subject, says that among the approximately 2,400 
daily newspapers in the United States fifty words are enough 
to cover the names of 2,000 of these publications. Twelve 
name-words are used for 1,368 newspapers, as follows: 
News, 298; Times, 191; Journal, 155; Herald, 142; 
Tribune, 108; Record, 80; Republican, 79; Press, 70; Star, 
67; Gazette, 67; Democrat, 59; Sun, 52. The Drifter 
makes a guess, too, that variation in the names of dailies is 
decreasing more rapidly than is the number of such publica- 
tions. Whenever a consolidation takes place there is a ten- 
dency to drop odd or old-fashioned names in favor of the 
more usual ones, while, on the other hand, practically no 
new titles are coming into use. In these days of cable and 
telegraphic news, for instance, the name Mail is disappear- 
ing, although Post still seems fairly popular. But we have 
no Pittsburgh Wireless or Denver Radio to signalize the 
newer means of communication, although in Indiana there 
is a daily called the Bloomington Telephone. Such old 
standbys as Intelligencer, Commercial, Advertiser, Reporter, 
Argus, and Union are disappearing, as are martial names like 
Sentinel, Patriot, Scimitar, and Blade. 

. + ° . + 


NLY a few of the picturesque old names now survive 
among our dailies. Fortunately the Tombstone 
Epitaph is still published in Tombstone, Arizona, but it is a 
safe bet that the day is near when an enterprising rotary 
club will induce the town to change its name to Fairfield, 
after which the Epitaph will have to look for another name 
too. The Star of Hope of Hope, Arkansas, may last some- 
what longer, and one wishes many happy days to the Log 
Cabin Democrat, published at Conway in the same State, 
and to the Kearney (Nebraska) Hub. In general the only 
place where flavorful names are any longer to be found in 
American journalism is in the colleges, especially among 
humorous publications. There, praise be to Allah, one notes 
the Wag Jag of Washington and Jefferson College, the 
War-W hoop of McMurry College, the Old Maid of the 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, and others. 
* * * * « 


OR irresistible names, however, the Drifter’s memory 

turns back to the titles of some of those he used to know 
in Paris. Whether it is still alive or not he does not know, 
but one of his old favorites in the kiosks of the boulevards 
was a sprightly magazine which bore the title (rendered into 
English) “I Know All.” There was a comprehensiveness 
about that which more than warranted the modest price 
which the publishers asked per copy. But more appealing 
still was a little publication which peeped out at one among 
the many gay covers of the newsstands with the supplication 
“Read Me.” Who could pass that by? It had a red cover, 
if memory is not at fault, and was so successful that the 
publishers put out a similar magazine incased in a blue cover. 
They called it “Read Me Blue.” It was long an ambition 
‘of the Drifter to launch a third magazine and name it 
“Strike Me Pink.” Tue Drifter 


Correspondence 
Organize or Perish 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read with great interest your challenging 
editorial on Labor’s Predicament in The Nation of March 27. 
As one of those concerned about the reinvigoration of our 
American labor movement, though speaking only for myself at 
the moment and not in behalf of any group, I should like to 
comment on one phase of your presentation. The progressives 
who find themselves out of accord with Communist tactics on 
the one hand, and with the present policies of the American 
Federation of Labor on the other hand, are certainly not at- 
tacking the A. F. of L. What they are attacking is certain 
leaders of the A. F. of L., and especially the policies which 
dominate the movement at the present time, and its passivity. 
They are practically all people who have given years of service 
to the up-building of A. F. of L. unions. They would like 
nothing better than to see the A. F. of L. reinvigorated, made 
into an effective instrument for organizing the masses of 
workers in our great industries, an effective social instru- 
mentality for criticism of and opposition to our present regime 
of big business, militarism, and imperialism. 

The A. F. of L., however, is a human institution. It had 
its beginning and will doubtless have its end. It will survive, 
like any other social institution, if it is flexible, if it can adapt 
itself to the tremendous social changes taking place. The in- 
telligent laborite will therefore be realistic in his attitude 
toward the A. F. of L. and will not fall into the error of re- 
garding it or its Executive Council as the devil incarnate which 
is responsible for all the ills of modern society. On the other 
hand he will not fall into the error of regarding it as something 
sacred, inviolable, immortal on which no one, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, must lay unholy hands. In practice, 
some so-called progressives who unconsciously regard the A. F. 
of L. as a fetish will never push criticism and reform beyond 
a certain point for fear that they will be accused of “not work- 
ing within the movement” and denounced as disruptionists and 
dual unionists. The official machine knows that this is the case, 
and therefore feels safe in its intrenched position. The result 
is that no thoroughgoing readjustment to new conditions is 
made, and precisely because of this the decay of the A. F. of L. 
is made certain. The A. F. of L.’s one hope of salvation, re- 
form, and so of continued life, lies in: those who have no 
superstitious reverence for it and who have eyes to see that it 
will and must perish if it fails to meet the needs of the workers 
and to function as an effective social instrument under modern 
social conditions. 


Katonah, New York, April 15 A. J. Muste 


Footnote 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: I learn from a conversation with Dr. Hannah M. 
Stone, Medical Director of the Birth Control Clinical Research 
Bureau, that it was not Policewoman Anna K. McNamara, as 
I reported in The Nation of May 8, but Policewoman Mary 
A. Sullivan, since demoted from command of the Women’s 
Bureau, who shouted “This is my party!”, while the five 
women of the staff were being hustled into the police wagon, in 
which conveyance, Dr. Stone adds, Mrs. Sullivan again voiced 
the possessive with respect to a “party” which was wryly to 
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terminate after thirty days with her own beheading. A cor- 
rection of this circumstance would set the balance,with Mrs. 
McNamara, who by her own lights only did a very nasty job 
with an unshrinking heart; nor does the writer intend or desire 
any further chastening of Mrs. Sullivan who has been made, 
very unjustly it seems to him, the scapegoat for this (to use 
Dr. Stone’s apt words) “misguided act.” 

The real culprit, the instigator of this sortie on birth con- 
trol, keeps in hiding, although known to every man of sense 
and information; and will only come out from cover when the 
attack shifts to the New York Legislature, where (if I read 
the signs aright) the next few years will see every effort made 
to amend the laws so that the next raid may not be abortive. 

New York, May 14 Dubey NICHOLS 


Dollars on the Floor 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

Sir: I gather from your editorial regarding the cafe in 
Havana, Cuba, that you think the use of silver dollars as floor 
ornaments originated in the effete East. 

The floor of the barber-shop in the old Palmer House in 
wild and wooly Chicago was so decorated nearly fifty years 
ago, Even visitors from New York, as well as those from the 
“sticks” of Illinois and Wisconsin, always got a shave at the 
Palmer House as an excuse to gaze at the extravagance of 
using several hundred shiny silver dollars in this way. 

The coins remained in the floor until the building was 
wrecked three years ago. It never occurred to the G. A. R. 
boys that such use of the eagle was unpatriotic. 

Peotone, Illinois, May 11 J. C. Apams 





Annual Problem 


—— Neatly Solved! 


DODSWORTH 


the novel of the year 


Sinclair Lewis’s latest and greatest 
happens also to be 


THE GRANDEST TRAVEL-BOOK 
OF ANY SEASON 


Thus settling that perennial question— 
what to read on a boat—what to give 
someone to read on a boat—or what to 
read instead of going on a boat. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 
































British Loyalty 


is accomplished by a technique that is, in fact, no technique 
at all—by a system so subtle, so much taken for granted, 
that its influence is usually ascribed to something innate and 
unconscious in the individual. But the system exists, and in 


Great Britain 


A STUDY OF CIVIC LOYALTY 
By Joun M. Gaus 


Professor Gaus analyzes the complex, long established in- 
fluences of place, association, family, tradition whereby 
English citizens are made. 


$3.00 


This is the second in the Series, 


Studies in the 
Making of Citizens 


Edited by Charles E. Merriam 


The first one is: Civic TRAINING IN SovieT RussIA 
By Samuel N. Harper 


The others will be: 


III. The Dissolution of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 4 
Failure in Civic Training. By Oscar Jaszi 

IV. The Duk-Duks. Primitive and Historic Types of 
Citizenship. By Elizabeth Anne Weber 


V. Making Fascists. By Herbert W. Schneider and 
Shepard B. Clough 
VI. The United States. By Carl Brinkman 
VII. Germany. By Paul Kosok 
VIII. Switzerland. By Robert C. Brooks 
IX. Civic Attitudes in American Textbooks. By Bessie 
L. Pierce 
X. Comparative Civic Education. 
Merriam 


By Charles E. 


Each is $3.00 
Orders for the entire series at $25.00 will be 
accepted up to June 30, 1929 
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5807 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
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Careful Knowledge 
By WITTER BYNNER 


What is this care that is interposed between 

The sodden consciousness and the sudden choice? 
In springtime I stand before the beginning of green 
And hear the first bird and become his early voice 
And wish all things away save only this 
Complete bewilderment eased by one song, 

Eased by one unpremeditated kiss 

With the world to which I perfectly belong. 

My careful knowledge is carelessly undone 

By the mere knowledge that I move and live 
And can feel upon my body the long sun 

And be death’s temporary fugitive. 

What is this care then, why the scrutiny, 

As long as earth is earth and I am I? 


Source 
By ERON ROWLAND 


There is a faint withdrawal 
Of wind and wave and breath 
Before they take their course, 
As if they would return 

For something. 

I have seen the worm draw up 
Before it swelled and started, 
I have seen the bird clasp its wings 
Before it spread them out, 
And I have seen a rose 

—At least I think I have— 
Curl up before it opened. 


This Week 


Screening Civic Virtue 
A S a novel, H. G. Wells’s new book* is tiresome; as 


an editorial against war, it is commonplace though 
vigorous; aS a movie scenario, it seems to me most 
effective. My opinion may be colored by the fact that I 
know nothing about movie scenarios while I am, alas, al- 
most completely inoculated against tiresome novels and even 
the best editorials on war; but at least I saw Mr. Wells’s 
story unfold before me on a screen as I read, and I accepted 
it as a movie while I rejected it on almost every other score. 
Its technique is hardly as revolutionary as the author 
seems to suppose; many German and Russian films have 
employed far more unconventional methods. In fact its 
virtue is that it adopts, or adapts, with amusing effect, all 
the old tricks, and then invents enough new ones to suit Mr. 
Wells’s ulterior motives. It gives us a thick and comforting 





* “The King Who Wasa King.’ Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2.50. 


coating of romantic scenery, of familiar and dearly loved 
situations, of courtly glamor set against rugged peasant sim- 
plicity; and then suddenly it reveals the pill concealed in- 
side—the rather bitter pill of pacifism—and almost without 
warning we find that we have swallowed the thing. “The 
King Who Was a King” is an Anthony Hope romance gone 
wrong; it is as if “The Prisoner of Zenda” had somehow 
got all tangled up with “Alice in Wonderland.” We have, 
for example, a hero, a simple, shining, extroverted hero, 
handsome and brave, who is lifted suddenly from his ma- 
chine in a Detroit motor-car plant to rule over a beautiful 
little Ruritanian kingdom. There is a noble American girl 
whom he loves; there is a princess in a neighboring coun- 
try; a traitor cousin; an enemy republic—Clavery irridenta, 
detached by the Treaty of Versailles. Everything is set 
for romance, war, victory, at.d another American girl in 
European court circles. But, alas, this is not Anthony 
Hope’s story. He has been ousted by an irreverent fellow 
named H. G. Wells who doesn’t play according to the rules 
—who hides pills in the sugar. 

Sure enough, the handsome hero peels off his overalls 
and starts for Clavery—but from then on everything goes 
wrong. He leaves the noble American girl and as soon as 
he gets on the throne falls in love with the neighboring 
princess. He shoots his traitor cousin while the latter is 
unarmed and helpless. He refuses to fight, but instead 
unites his kingdom with the enemy on its borders; and he 
turns over the control of a vastly important mineral re- 
source to an international board. . . . If Anthony’s heroes 
had gone on like this, where would the savage virtues be 
today? 

Mr. Wells doesn’t like those virtues. He favors the 
intelligence, and persistently clamors for a world free from 
war, patriotic passion, and romantic illusions. He wants us 
to leave off killing one another, even when big-business 
interests are being deprived of vital mineral resources. He 
goes so far as to claim that the savage virtues breed fewer 
excitements than the civilized ones, and holds before our 
eyes the romance of science and discovery and intellectual 
adventure. We have read his Utopias and doubted, but in 
this latest story—viewed as a movie—he comes near to 
switching our loyalty from Anthony Hope’s hero to his. 
For Paul Zelinka, the king, is somehow made an exciting 
symbol of nothing more stirring than unflinching common 
sense, and the drama lies in the portrayal of intelligence con- 
fronting and conquering passion. 

The reason this is a bad novel is that the story and 
characters are intentionally simplified and formalized past 
all relation to human complications and the way things 
work. The reason it is a commonplace argument against 
war is that it says without distinction what has been said 
more sharply a thousand times before: that economic rival- 
ries create situations in which it is easy for interested groups 
to arouse and manipulate the warlike emotions of the masses. 
But these very factors—simplification and direct unequivocal 
assertion—would collaborate with the mageiitence of scene 
and situation to create a fine film. 

Let those who will, read this story in its present hybrid 
form; I wish that I had waited to see it at my favorite movie 
house. Frepa KirncHWEY 
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The Outline of Stendhal 


Stendhal. By Paul Hazard. Translated from the French by 
Eleanor Hard. Coward-McCann. $3. 


EN generally leave behind them either too little or too 
M much for the convenience of their biographers, and 

Stendhal left decidedly too much. Every species of 
intimate composition—letters, diaries, journals, “tours,” and 
even epitaphs—poured forth from the end of his pen, for the 
itch to exploit every aspect of his personality would not let 
him rest. Moreover, there is hardly a line of even his most 
objective novels which does not throw light upon some twist 
in his cranky character, and while volumes could be filled with 
the mere record of the outward events of his active life at 
least twice as many more could be devoted to the day-dreams 
which he indulged. Some years ago Paul Arbelet took twelve 
hundred small-type pages to give an account of nothing except 
Stendhal’s youth and earliest, all but negligible, literary efforts; 
twelve hundred more would hardly serve to do justice to the 
extant materials for a study of his maturity; and under the 
circumstances the would-be biographer must find that his chief 
problem is the problem of discovering where to stop. 

In the present eminently readable volume the author has 
attempted to get around the. difficulty by adopting a highly 
impressionistic manner. He is a “new biographer” whose chief 
aim is entertainment, and he has not only omitted most dates 
and all reference to the sources from which he draws, but has 
omitted most of the connecting links between incidents as well. 
With a phrase, “Everything depends on the start,” he is off 
and he never pauses for breath until he has seen Stendhal low- 
ered into his grave. Incident tumbles over incident and picture 
follows picture with vertiginous speed. Stendhal, the soldier, 
is back from the burning of Moscow in the twinkling of an 
eye; Stendhal, the author, writes five books in a sentence. 
Obviously there is no time for balanced judgments. Reputa- 
tions are disposed of in a sentence, characters delineated in an 
adjective. Grenoble, Paris, Brunswick, Milan, Moscow, and 
Paris again flash by like way stations on a grand trunk-line. 
Ups, downs, ecstasies, and despairs tumble over one another. 
He was born, he lived, he died. ... Hate! Love! War! 
Ambition! “Requiescat in pace!” 

It is not that the knowledge of Mr. Hazard seems super- 
ficial, for he gives, on the contrary, the impression of knowing 
very well where he is going and his book is about as well done 
as its particular sort of thing can be. Not only is he clever and 
ttemendously fluent but he is also as intelligent as he will allow 
himself time to be. He gets as deep into his subject as one 
could possibly get while constantly avoiding the composition of 
a single paragraph which could not be read in the subway; but 
the questien is simply whether or not it is advisable to ask so 
little of one’s readers. No one is compelled to read a book 
about Stendhal. Detective stories are plentiful and the tabloids 
are always with us. But if one is going to read a biography 
of a complicated and important man then it is probably worth 
while to put a little more effort into doing so than is re- 
quired by a book like this. It was not easy to write and it 
would be better if it were not quite so easy to read. 

One thing more must, however, be said in favor of Mr. 
Hazard’s tour de force. It treats the career of its subject 
as essentially a comedy, and comedy it certainly was. Stendhal 
devoted his whole life to the effort to understand himself and 
in certain respects he understood himself as little as any man 
who ever lived. Desperately devoted to logic, analysis, and 
reason, he lived perpetually in a dense atmosphere of romantic 
self-deception, and the contrast which the day-dreaming of his 
novels makes with actualities recorded in his private diary is 





one of the most ludicrous things in literature. The Machiavel- 
lian egotist was in real life incapable of any except the most 
transparent stratagems, whjle the cynical Don Juan who be- 
lieved that he had reduced the art of seduction to an exact 
science was a most unconscionable time in bringing the first 
of his very willing victims to bed and could never, to the end 
of his life, practice his sinister arts without himself falling 
desperately in love with the creature whom he had planned to 
deceive and cast aside. 

As a writer Stendhal was underestimated by his contempo- 
raries and has been somewhat overestimated by those who to- 
day belong to his cult. He did, to be sure, start all sorts of 
things. There are premonitions of Nietzschianism in_ his 
thought and premonitions of Flaubertian detachment in his 
manner of writing. His determination to seek the cold-blooded 
truth helped lead the way out of the sentimental romanticism 
with which he was surrounded in literature, and he was one 
of the first of modern writers to write, like Dostoevsky and 
Proust, out of his nerves. But his books retain too clearly the 
marks of personal idiosyncracies. They arose out of day- 
dreams and they never quite lose the character which their 
origin gives them. In reading them one can never entirely for- 
get their author, and one is always thinking back from the 
creation to the creator. Julian Sorel never quite detached him- 
self from Henri Beyle (alias De Stendhal), and to say that 
is to say that Stendhal never, in projecting himself, his desires, 
and his fantasies, quite succeeded in giving them that inde- 
pendent reality which would constitute them art in the highest 


sense. JosepH Woop KrutcH 


A Report on British Industry 


The Conditions and Prospects of British Industry and Com- 
merce. Prepared by the Committee on Industry and Trade 
(Balfour’s Committee). New York: British Library of 
Information. $1.50. 

URING his brief period of office as Prime Minister in 

D 1924 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald appointed a non-party 

committee to inquire into the conditions and prospects of 

British industry and commerce with special reference to our 
export trade and to the relations between employers and em- 
ployed in matters of remuneration and other causes of unrest 
and dispute. After five years of continuous inquiry the elabo- 
rate survey of this committee has just been condensed into the 
shape of a First Report that may, so far as the main facts are 
concerned, be taken as a reliable presentation of the salient 
features of our present economic predicament. In any brief 
statement of this situation the continuous abnormal volume of 
unemployment during the past five years is the best starting- 
point. Something like 10 per cent of our effective labor power 
has been standing idle, as compared with less than 6 per cent in 
normal times and 2 per cent in prosperous years like 1913. 
This idle and deteriorating labor is confronted by idle machin- 
ery and other auxiliary resources constituting a national waste 
on a colossal scale. This problem of unemployment and lowered 
standard of living is shown to be indissolubly bound up with 
the problem of export trade, for though only a quarter of our 
industrial workers are directly engaged in export work the 
whole of our industries are dependent upon the maintenance of 
our export trades, inasmuch as only by this mode of payment 
can we obtain the supplies of foods and raw materials we 
require for life and industry. 

Our dependence upon overseas trade has been steadily in- 
creasing. As regards food supplies, it is found that during the 
forty years, 1881 to 1921, the population has increased by about 
43 per cent, while the numbers occupied in agriculture have 
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fallen from 12 per cent to 7. About four-fifths of our wheat 
and flour and three-fifths of our meat supplies come from 
abroad. As for raw materials, “Coal is the only important 
raw material in which Great Britain is self-supporting. The 
whole of the cotton, nine-tenths of the wool and timber, and 
more than a third of the iron ore which we use are imported 
from overseas.” Nor is the situation much eased by envisaging 
the empire as an economic unity for supply of raw materials. 


Practically the whole of our supplies of jute, about 
four-fifths of our imports of wool and of rubber, three- 
quarters of our imports of nuts and kernels, and half our 
imports of hides are contributed by the empire. On the 
other hand, the preparation of cotton and of wood pulp 
obtained from the empire is only one-tenth, and of timber 
one-tweatieth; while imports of iron ore and petroleum 
are alriost entirely derived from foreign lands. 


Indeed, it is evident that no enlargement of purchases from our 
empire can help us to pay our way, or to reduce the volume of 
our unemployment. For whether we buy from our empire or 
from foreign countries, the ultimate payment must be made by 
selling a sufficient volume of our manufactured goods in the 
world markets. It is true that our shipping, banking, and 
entrepot services are large contributory modes of payment and 
that something like £150,000,000 per annum is due to us as 
interest on overseas investments. But, if we are to pay our 
way and prepare the ground for the ample support of a still 
growing population, we must strengthen our hold upon the 
world markets. 

Part of our troubles may be imputed to the war. Inflamed 
post-war nationalism increased the number and raised the height 
of tariff walls, mainly directed against the importation of such 
manufactured goods as we supply. The ruin of industrial 
plants, damage to transport, the financial disturbances in most 
continental countries, the lowered vitality of the workers from 
starvation, political changes affecting property—all these causes 
contributed to reduce the purchasing power of the European 
populations. But the world is reviving, new applications of 
science and organization to the arts of industry and agriculture 
are everywhere making human labor more productive. The 
unique prosperity of America and the swiftly rising productivity 
of Germany are chief object lessons for the committee. It is 
wrong to overstress the war and its economic aftermath. Like 
other nations we can buy what we need abroad, if we can pro- 
duce enough of what other nations need at a price which they 
can afford to pay. So the committee sets itself to the task of 
trying to ascertain what economies and reforms are feasible in 
the processes of British manufacture and commerce. A survey 
of the different elements in cost of production, proceeding from 
Access to Materials and Financial Facilities to Shipping and 
Land Transport, Mechanical Power, and the organization and 
equipment of industries, indicates almost everywhere large ele- 
ments of waste, involving high costs of production. The com- 
mittee deals gingerly with finance, including the sudden rever- 
sion to the gold standard which dealt a heavy blow to our 
export trade. It finds no lack of sea-carrying power and makes 
little of our canal traffic in view of improvements in road trans- 
port. But our railroad charges are still very high for heavy 
traffic, our freight cars small and ill conducted, in spite of the 
recent amalgamations, and competition with road traffic a grow- 
ing element of trouble, while the financial weakness of the 
railroads is at present a fatal obstacle to the necessary electri- 
fication. Mechanical energy for modern industry rests upon 
water-power, oil, and coal, and the last is the only one directly 
available. This brings us to the miserable deficiences in the 
technique and organization or our mining industry, the largest 
single source of waste. 

The committee, as a whole, reports adversely on nationali- 
zation, even in railroading and mining where improvements of 


technique and combination are most urgently required, though 
approving the public management of electricity supply vested 
in 1926 in the General Electricity Board. It looks to private 
interest and initiative to take the necessary steps to put our 
industries on the higher level of efficiency required. Standardi- 
zation, rationalization, simplification, as in America and Ger- 
many, only with a difference! Britain has not the huge home 
market that America has. Nor can she drill either her indus- 
trialists or her consumers to so much uniformity in methods of 
production and standards of consumption. Moreover, her ex- 
port trade has relied largely upon variety and higher quality, 
factors hostile to some of the economics of mass production. 
The following passage in the report may interest American 
readers: 

The United States presents an immense homogeneous 
home market for the products of standardized mass pro- 
duction, shielded from the competition of imported articles 
of greater variety and attractiveness by a tariff, which, 
though easily surmounted by “luxury products,” is practi- 
cally prohibitive in the case of most articles of common 
use. For this reason the American consumers are a rela- 
tively docile body as compared with consumers in this 
country, and it is to be remembered that the home trade 
is infinitely more important to American manufactures 
than, the export trade. Add to this the fact that America 
with its immense resources has always been preeminently 
the country of industrial waste, and it will be realized 
that both the margin of possible savings by simplification 
and the ease with which the results of such action can be 
imposed on the consuming public are much greater than 
in this country. 


In the minds of the majority of the committee there is 
evidently a coy hankering after protection in the shape of 
“safeguarding,” though their expressed opinion is formally non- 
committal. They have no desire to see governmental interven- 
tion except in rare cases where combination tends to tyrannous 
monopoly, or when temporary aid is needed to stimulate some 
public development, or to tide over some period of distress. 
Even the dangers from trusts are minimized and publicity is 
relied upon as our adequate safeguard against the abuses of 
monopoly. 

Recognizing the fact that many important British indus- 
tries are in need of reconditioning and reequipment, the com- 
mittee does not indicate how these improvements can be at- 
tained. For, as in the case of the railroads, they cannot pro- 
vide the necessary finance out of their own resources or bor- 
rowing powers, and governmental finance with a corresponding 
control is ruled out as dangerous socialism. 


Financial weakness always tends to constitute a vicious 
circle, for an undertaking or industry whose earnings are 
insufficient to provide for depreciation and reverses finds 
great difficulty in keeping its equipment up to date; and 
the more antiquated and inefficient becomes its equipment 
the greater becomes the financial weakness and the smaller 
the possibility of obtaining the fresh supplies of capital 
which may be the only means of restoring profit-earning 
powers. 


So we are left with a vicious circle and no serious suggestion 
for breaking it. 

A more buoyant note is struck in a minority memorandum 
signed by members of the Labor Party, who lay stress upon the 
permanent importance of a high general consumption in 
strengthening the home markets. In lack of purchasing power 
in the hands of the workers, or in other words, low wages, 
they see the root of our trouble. High working-class expendi- 
ture, furnishing a large steady demand for standard goods, 
will furnish the necessary employment and finance to enable 
our industries to modernize and enlarge their plants, so reduc- 
ing costs and securing a larger export market. But this eco- 
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nomic restoration cannot be left to a private capitalism that 
is admitted to be lacking both in enterprise and efficiency. They 
advocate a moderate measure of socialism. “The crisis in our 
national economic life . . . requires the establishment of two 
new bodies, which we may call the National Economic Com- 
mittee and the National Employment and Development Board.” 
The functions of the former will be scientific and advisory, to 
know the facts and frame lines of policy, the latter must be 
vested with administrative powers to see that the plans for 
reconstruction are carried out by the industries in question. 
In addition to this supervisory power, the state must “resume 
national control over certain indispensable elements in produc- 
tion.” These are land with its mineral contents, transport, 
electricity, and finance, including under the last term the nation- 
alization of the Bank of England. Such are the main con- 
tents of this highly informatory document, which sheds useful 
light not only on industrial facts but upon the British ways of 
thinking. Joun A. Hopson 


Mexico’s Land Problems 


The Mexican Agrarian Revolution. By Frank Tannenbaum. 
The Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

HE land problem has underlain Mexico’s troubles since 

I prehistoric times, though its importance was never fully 
grasped by the chroniclers. Only since agrarianism has 

become the dominant aspect of the Mexican Revolution has its 
persistent significance begun to be appreciated in retrospect. 
Mr. Tannenbaum has devoted several years to research. He 
has traveled into every Mexican state, collected and collated 
many statistics. He has brought as nearly up to date as pos- 
sible the status of the agrarian reform which was the revolu- 
tion’s attempt to abolish land monopoly, serfdom, and the other 
attendant ills. 

Given the importance of the subject in the Mexican cosmos, 
and the potential usefulness of such a study, it is regrettable 
to find Mr. Tannenbaum’s detailed monograph disappointing. 
Its historic approach is sketchy. A background to make the 
exposition graphic and alive is lacking. The treatment of the 
last decade—the period of agrarian reform and the period of 
study—is uncritical and, in method, little more than an expan- 
sion of the great variety of laws, decrees, and regulations of the 
agrarian program. Mr. Tannenbaum details much of what 
happened on paper, which, given the embryonic character of 
Mexican statistics and the hiatus between Mexican legislation 
and its realization, is relatively less reliable and significant. 
But he gives us little of what has happened and is happening in 
reality, which his wide opportunities for first-hand personal 
observation should have especially enabled him to do. The 
result is that the study lacks flesh and substance, and affords 
needlessly dull reading. Moreover the great variety of sta- 
tistical analyses points to few conclusions of significance. Prob- 
ably the most useful data are those about contemporary owner- 
ship—that 2,700 people own more than one-half the privately 
owned lands in the republic, that “the revolution has freed 
approximately one-half of the rural population from serfdom,” 
and the percentages of land held by the various foreign na- 
tionals. These last figures—which are for 1923—indicate that 
foreigners own approximately one-fifth of Mexico’s private 
lands, and that one-half of that fifth belongs to Americans. 
Though more voluminous, this is really a less informative study 
of the agrarian revolution than McBride’s, published six years 
ago, although the period of greatest achievement in agrarian 
reform has come in the last five years. 

But by far the severest indictment against Mr. Tannen- 


baum’s work is its slipshod character, which seriously impairs 
its value as a reference book—its chief raison d’étre. We may 
pass over references to such “authorities” as Terry’s “Mexico” 
—a tourists’ guide-book—or to the Whaley-Eaton Service—a 
confidential “dope” and gossip service issued from Washington 
for busy business men; or such inaccurate statements as that 
the “greatest leader” of “the Mexican struggle for indepen- 
dence was a full-blooded Indian priest.” Hidalgo was a Creole, 
that is, a native-born white, and Morelos, a mestizo, or mixed 
blood. Mr. Tannenbaum justifies his omission of a bibliog- 
raphy on the ground that much of his source material was not 
available in published form. Such works as he does cite are 
found only in footnotes. It is in their titles and authors’ 
names that the crassest errors occur, which are valid objects 
of criticism because of their flagrancy and great number—over 
one hundred in a relatively small number of Spanish titles and 
names, viz.: The footnote on page 1 contains three; another 
single footnote (pp. 135-136) not less than ten; one author’s 
surname in two successive footnotes is spelled three different 
ways (pp. 244-246) ; in another instance the same author’s name 
is given as Domenech and Domerick (pp. 154-156); and pre- 
names and surnames, patronymics and matronymics, are often 
confused. Thus the only reference to an author named Carlos 
Loveira is given as Carlos (p. 405) and Fernando Gonzalez 
Roa is variously cited as merely Roa or Gonzalez. Such in- 
credible distortions as the following occur: “Compensonos” for 
campesinos (p. 262), “Escabeda” for Escobedo (p. 170), “For- 
nan” for Fornaro (p. 138), “Maple Ard” for Maples Arce 
(p. 138), and “Meudizobel” for Mendizabal (p. 136). The 
index is similarly slipshod. ERNEST GRUENING 


An Old Formula Revised 


Hardware. By Edward L. McKenna. Robert M. McBride 
and Company. $2.50. 

HEN popular fiction has summed up a society or a 
W township, the intelligent reader has been able to follow 

its fabrications with self-respect. But some half-dozen 
years ago, due possibly to the apparent completeness of Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Main Street,” possibly to the popularity of the stream- 
of-consciousness novel, or to the psychoanalytic emphasis upon 
the self, novelists stopped writing social history and began to 
write solely about themselves. The stream-of-consciousness novel 
may, in the hands of a master, be great literature; but it lives 
almost solely by the poignancy of its telling. As handled by the 
innumerable followers of Proust, Joyce, and Dorothy Richard- 
son, it has degenerated into bathos. But because of the epic 
achievements of its masters it has for the moment practically 
swept all other seriously intended novels off the boards, with the 
result that fewer and fewer intelligent people read novels today. 
Instead they read informative articles and biographies; for when 
the novelist abandoned the field of social history, the clever 
journalist rushed in. There are many things to be said for and 
against popular biography; but I think there can be only regret 
that the better class of popular fiction has lost its audience, 
since for the final recording of our life the novelist’s canvas 
is needed. Even Strachey himself can’t do for England what 
Tolstoy did for Russia or Balzac for France. But to have 
great novelists we must have an audience created by many 
nearly great ones. 

For this reason I should like to welcome fairly vocifer- 
ously Mr. McKenna’s reapplication to fiction of a formula 
which enables the moderately talented man to give us some- 
thing worth reading, and which, if used by others as intelli- 
gently as he has used it, would restore the novel to a position 
of respect. 
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His story makes very much alive an Irish saloon-keeping 
family in the Red Hook, a section of the Brooklyn waterfront 
in which Mr. McKenna also had the good luck to be born. 
No one can have wandered about New York’s amazing water- 
front without wishing to know something about the life that 
vivifies it. But the casual loiterer can learn little but externals, 
and when he turns his confused impressions into words they 
concern more his own emotions than the things and people he 
has seen. Mr. McKenna’s pages open the door to us. 

Through the Cronins he sums up a class of society and 
a section of the city, and attempts an interpretation of 
Tammany. There are some grave lapses of logic in his vin- 
dication of that august political body. It doesn’t always stand 
by its friends, as we are told that Michael the ward boss did; 
it can throw over its most famous son when for the first time 
he fails to bring victory. Mr. McKenna’s account of the 
sources of Tammany’s wealth is rosy indeed: “Friendship is a 
factor in competition in many trades, and big city politics, 
first and last, is business.” Much is left out of this picture— 
but this is emphatically not the day of the reformer. The 
same sentimentality and incompleteness mar his portraits. He 
is only partially a truth-sayer. His style in the section dealing 
with the first Cronin is journalistic Donn Byrne Irish, and in 
the section dealing with Michael the district leader and Frank 
the rum smuggler, it is journalistic New Yorkese, competent 
and undistinguished. His book isn’t a great book, nor does it 
anywhere touch greatness; but it takes a very respectable place 
beside the better biographies of the day and leaves the rank- 
and-file novels far behind. It is a brave first robin of a better 
spring. Auice BEAL Parsons 


Fiction Shorts 


The Short Stories of H. G. Wells. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. $5. 

It must be a little horrifying for Mr. Wells to know in 
advance exactly what he will be remembered for fifty years 
after his death: his early humorous novels and his work in the 
field of fictional pseudo-science. One peruses this collection of 
his shorter tales, written over a period of more than twenty-five 
years, with a feeling of unqualified admiration. He is so ob- 
viously the master in the field of the bizarre and the extraordi- 
nary that it seems unnecessary to point out that where Jules 
Verne is merely ingenious Mr. Wells is imaginative, and so 
on. Some of the stories, such as The Country of the Blind, 
reread amazingly well: almost with surprise one notes how 
tender and economical the. touch can be of this man who is 
responsible also for “The World of William Clissold.” Nor 
do his tales of space and time date. As a matter of fact, the 
newer physical researches and their metaphysical corollaries 
(while, of course, they in no sense “bear out” Mr. Wells’s 
early fantasies) give the lay reader somewhat the same sen- 
sation of pleasantly stimulating bewilderment as that created, 
say, by such a narrative as The Time Machine. 


Back to Stay. By Jonathan Leonard. The Viking Press: $2.50. 

Aware that this novel has been almost universally praised 
by critics of integrity and importance, it is with the utmost 
deference that this minority report is submitted. I found the 
book eccentric, dull, and irritating. I do not believe that Mr. 
Leonard’s gnomic fanatical New Englanders exist; and if they 
do exist, he has managed to make them incredible by forcing 
them through a plot whose purely cinema quality, no matter 
how thickly veiled in cryptic conversation, is undisguisable. I 
believe “Back to Stay” to be a thoroughly honest piece of 
work by a man who gives me the impression of being a 
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scholarly recluse. There is, to me, an air of unreality about all 
his characters, particularly the hero, Dixi, which argues a snap- 
ping of the thread that binds the creator to the external world. 
As to the so-called “Yankee qualities” of the book, its “raci- 
ness,” “dry humor,” and so forth, I am not qualified to speak 
with any authority. My impression is that they are misty 
emanations of an eccentric intellect rather than indications of 
insight into the mentality of New England farmers. 


A Native Argosy. By Morley Callaghan. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

This collection, comprising fourteen short stories and two 
novelettes, is a much more emphatic vindication of Mr. Cal- 
laghan’s method than was his novel “Strange Fugitive.” The 
reason is not far to seek: it is difficult to interest the reader 
through 80,000 words of narrative dealing with inarticulate, 
slightly subnormal people. Dull people are vivid in snatches, 
but they reveal themselves in their true drabness when en- 
countered at length. The novel is too leisurely and detailed, 
like life, and, like life, it exposes them cruelly. Some of Mr. 
Callaghan’s tales in this volume rise just above the level of 
intelligent, objective journalism. Others, such as the novelette 
In His Own Country, are moving and tragic in their very 
listlessness.) Mr. Callaghan observes as much as, perhaps 
more than, Mr. Hemingway; his main inferiority is in the mat- 
ter of style. Where Hemingway's is nervous and electric, 
Mr. Callaghan’s is over-easy and without edges. Its contour 
follows too closely the fatigued and static quality of his 
characters. x 7. we 


Music 
Lilli Lehmann 


‘6 EHMANN is very musical and a hard worker but she 
§ has such a’ weak voice that you can never make use 
of her for great roles’—thus spoke Richard Genée, 
the great conductor, to Emil Fischer, head of the Danzig 
opera when the latter was thinking of engaging Lilli Lehmann. 
Years later Genée came to Lehmann and humbly asked her 
forgiveness for his error of judgment. Then she controlled one 
of the most dramatic, heroic, and glorious sopranos ever heard, 
singing Isolde and Brunhilde again and again as no one else 
ever did. In looks, in form, in temperament, in power, and 
passion she was ideally fitted for Wagnerian roles. Wagner 
himself called her the queen of the Valkyries and the princess 
of the Rhine maidens. When she was still in her teens, car- 
ried away by her beauty and voice, he wanted to adopt her; 
a prudent mother intervened. 

That was a remarkable mother—Maria Loew. Separated 
from her gifted but dissipated husband, she supported herself 
by her brilliant harp playing, being afraid to return at forty- 
five years to the successful operatic career she gave up for 
matrimony. Three extraordinarily gifted daughters she bore, 
all of whom became distinguished artists, two of them, Lilli 
and Marie, sometimes appearing together, as in the “Walkiire.” 
But Lilli outshone her sisters not only because of the power 
and richness of her voice but because of her most unusual 
powers of acting. At seventeen she made her debut at Prague; 
at twenty, despite Genée, she was singing at the Danzig opera, 
learning, as she wrote her mother, ten hard roles a month. 
Then, and for years after, she ranked as a lyric and colorature 
soprano because of the great range of her notes, the remark- 
able flexibility and facility of her voice, and its exquisite quality. 
As such she sang at the opera in Leipzig, when, under the great 
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Laube, her talent blossomed forth in all maturity. Berlin, of mdi dim im A Gy Gm bee Bm Bo Bn a 


course, took her next; while on a guest-trip to England, she 
—of whom it has been said that “probably no other German 
prima donna ever had so much of the Italian in her art”— 
discovered that she could sing the great Wagnerian roles as 
well as the minor. 

Then New York called her and there, dazzled by the op- 
portunities and the rewards of the Metropolitan, she broke 
her contract with the Imperial opera—which was for life— 
and was banned in consequence from every operatic stage in 
Germany until the Kaiser intervened and pardoned her. Mean- 
while she had gone from one great role to another; merely to 
list them takes pages in her autobiography. Fricka, Isolde, 
Brunhilde, Carmen, Aida, Donna Anna, Norma, Venus in 
“Tannhauser,” Leonore, Fidelio—these were some of her best. 
The role of Undine she mastered in three days; on one occa- 
sion while still a child she took the place of a principal stricken 
during the first act and sang through to the end without an 
error although she had never studied the part. 

Of such were the great figures of her day; only Schu- 
mann-Heink still remains, the last of the Titans, and still 
singing. Lilli Lehmann retired fairly early and became a great 
teacher, settling in the Grunewald section of Berlin where her 
house became a Mecca for aspiring students. It was she who 
trained Geraldine Farrar, tying the latter’s hands behind her 
back to prevent her from making the conventional gestures, 
and then saying, “Now express your feelings in your counte- 
nance and voice.” Like Schumann-Heink, Lilli Lehmann had 
a great personality. She would have been a fine tragedienne 
had she not been blessed with that glorious voice, and if she 
could not have gone on the stage at all she would have been 
a great woman in some other walk of life. The war years 
hit her hard. Like the rest of Berlin she grew poor and half 
starved; her savings all but vanished and her pain at the hos- 
tility of the America she adored was intense. Only the other 
day a round-robin letter of love and sympathy went to her with 
some fifty American signatures—too late perhaps. None the less 
she died with the knowledge that her renown was undimmed, 
her position on the operatic stage unsurpassed by any successor. 


Ou. V. 


Drama 
Epitaph—I 


HE epitaph most impeccably appropriate to most of the 

i dead has never, so far as I know, been used. Let us 
therefore seize this opportunity to employ it and in- 

scribe upon the tomb of the dramatic season now giving up its 
ghost these simple but comprehensive words: He Was Not 
Distinguished. So far as the theater is concerned, 1928-1929 
must be content to be as though it had not been and to sur- 
render even the hope which Sir Thomas allowed the humble 
of this earth, for it is as little likely to be found in the register 
of God as in the records of man. It may, as certain producers 
assure us, have lost money, but it did not thereby save its soul. 
Two or three individual plays of considerable merit did, 

to be sure, make their appearance and in the peroration they 
shall be duly celebrated, but for what can the season as a 
whole be considered memorable? No new playwrights emerged 
and no new stars swam into our ken. Established writers 
wrote the best dramas and established organizations produced 
them. The New Playwrights’ Theater somewhat tardily ad- 
mitted its own demise, but it would be cruel to remember 1929 
for that, and there was nothing of significance born. Alice 
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SEE 
SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Open to you at last! The costumes 
of a hundred races—vestiges of a 
dozen civilizations—bizarre archi- 
tecture—life pictures that stream 
by like the shadows of a dream—color that sears across 
the brain never to be forgotten. 


Leisure stop-overs at Lendon, Paris or Berlin and allowing 10 full days in 


LENINGRAD and MOSCOW 


You will ,travel in meer with a lively, interesting 
group conducted by congenial leaders who know every 
spot of significance. In comfort—with fect safety— 
at the most economical rates ehtaleshio. 


Junz Gaines 





June7 - - S.S.“‘*Carmania’”’ 
“21 - - S.S.“*Caronia’’ 
“25 - - S.S. “‘Paris’’ 

“26 - - S.S. “Berengaria’”’ 


TOURS FROM $385 
Write for Booklet D—a detailed itinerary 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


175-5th AVENUE : Flatiron Building - NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone ALGonquin 6656 
Chicago 


New York Mescow 
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Visits to 


Soviet Russia 
Third Season 


Small parties . . . each conducted by an American authority 
. - . Russian interpreters . . . Russia’s best travel facilities. 








Group G Sailing from New York—July 10 
(Places remain for 4 persons) 


Leader: Mr. Griffin Barry, formerly Special Assis- 
tant to American Ambassador at Petrograd. 


Itinerary: New York — London — Helsingfors — 
Leningrad—Moscow—through Ukraine to 
Russian-Polish frontier. 


Time: 6 weeks round trip from New York. 12 
days in Russia. 


Price: $533. 











Other itineraries 6 to 11 weeks. 
Expenses $533. to $965. 


For itineraries, rates, sailings, visa applications, address 


THE OPEN ROAD, Inc. 
20 West 43rd Street New York 
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Brady, to be sure, gave an excellent performance in a mediocre former was a sort of illegitimate descendant of the admirable 
play—but that is an annual occurrence. Lee Simonson (as “What Price Glory” and the second the original discovery of 
usual) designed a fine setting for an O’Neill drama and Ar- the authors of “Broadway.” Both, after the fashion of mere- 
thur Hopkins made a bold venture with “Machinal.” Then,  tricious genres, have got steadily worse, and I am optimist 
too, the police raided Mae West but even that has been done enough to believe that neither can last much longer. Indeed 
before. Harold Hickerson who collaborated on “Gods of the I am willing to risk the prediction that “The Front Page” 
Lightning” was the only newcomer of obvious talent. will be the last of the rip-snorting melodramas to win a con- 

Nor were the established playwrights always at their spicuous place among a season’s hits, and I am even more con- 
best. Lawrence Stallings seems to have definitely abandoned _fident that both the night-club hostess with a heart of gold and 
the stage for the films, John Howard Lawson has also emi- the carnival queen with similar metallic insides are quite defi- 
grated to Hollywood, and Sidney Howard, after declining stead- _nitely passé. Some new kind of violence will have to be dis- 
ily from the high level established in “They Knew What They covered if it is to pass for strength, and some new variety of 
Wanted,” allowed this season to pass in silence. Maxwell infantile sentiment exploited if it is to bring tears to the eyes 
Anderson was far below his own best in “Gypsy,” and though of a susceptible but fickle public. Men who say “God damn” 
I was one of that minority which found O’Neill’s “Dynamo” are not always realists; the girls who fill the night with music 
interesting I must admit that it is obviously not to be com- are not always longing for better things. 


pared with “Strange Interlude.” Only Elmer Rice in “Street Without either referring to the records or making a too 
Scene,” Phillip Barry in “Holiday,” and Samuel Ri&phaelson in painfully strenuous effort of recollection I find that I can re- 
“Young Love” added to their reputations. member six plays produced during the season. They ceme 


There were, however, certain compensations and among’ spontaneously to mind and I fancy that in so doing they estab- 
them must be mentioned the gradual but evident decline in the lish the best possible claim to be considered the ones mest 
popularity of the most pestiferous inventions of recent years, worth remembering. Next week I shall read them inte the 















































namely, the “hard-boiled” and the “back-stage” dramas. The record. JosepH Woop Krutcu 
0 PLAYS OF FILMS QGg DINNER Oo | 
The Theatre Guild Presents 
' THE CAM EL ta OT EORCOW TO-DAY -24th. 
be er a and EMIL JANNINGS 
iN EEDLE Ss E Y a as HENRY the VIII in “Deception 
by Frantisek Langner fc 
MARTIN BECK THEA. 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. Starting this Saturday, May 25 
. Evs. 8:50. Mts. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40. Firet Show : soa! 
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Just W. of 7 5095 
52 W. 8th St. [avon Spring } 3335 
Continuous Daily, noon to midnite. 
Popular Prices 
Starting Saturday, June ist— 


“NOSFERATU” the VAMPIRE 
—inspired by “DRACULA” di- 


“Still amuses with a kind of careless gaiety which no 
other revue has managed to capture.”—Joseph Wood Krutch. 


Grand Street Follies 


WITH ALBERT CARROLL and DOROTHY SANDS 

















Direction : rected by F. W. MURNAU, di- 
BOOTH THEA. W. 45 ST—Eves. 8:30. Matsa. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. SYMON GOULD rector of “THE LAST LAUGH.” 
For a Liberal Rally in Los Angeles. Whitman Fellowship Dinner 
at the City Club, Friday evening, May Slst, at 6:30 P. M. Seats 
$1.50. Auspices the Liberal Club, Arthur E. Briggs, president. MONEY FOR THEATRE TICKETS 
Whitman songs, readings and addresses. Among the speakers will 
be Dr. Henry Frank on “Whitman Personalia”; Thomas J. Libbin Be you go te the theatre as often as you would like? You could 
on “Whitman Psychoanalyzed’; Dr. Oscar L. Triggs, inter- easily. Many Nation readers are earning extra money for extra 
nationally-known Whitman scholar, on “Whitman's Orientalism and pleasures. Why not you? Write to 
‘Pacific Relations’ ” i or gon on a Faith of ae. De ent 11 
modernist leaders of thought. ervations to sent to partnz 
+ Ang The Nation 20 Vesey Strest New York 
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International Relations Section 





The Crisis in Spain 
By WILLIAM H. HESSLER 
N° better picture of complete political disintegration 


can be imagined than the Spain of midsummer, 1923. 

Harassed by troubles in Morocco, enervated by petty 
bickerings of incompetent politicians within, cursed with a 
party system that offered no stability even in the best of 
times, the Spanish monarchy was lying prone, a ready victim 
for whatever “strong man” might come along with the whim 
to rule. And naturally Primo de Rivera in his bluff and 
hearty way came along and offered to run the country for 
Alfonso, most genial of all monarchs. Primo had made a 
remarkable record as a general in the army, saving it from 
an utter catastrophe in Morocco. Furthermore, he was 
known to be a “safe” man—in the same sense that Mr. 
Harding was known to manufacturers to be safe. 

The five and a half years since then have amply demon- 
strated that the great Primo was safe. He has ruled the 
country with the forms of absolutism, yet with the tacit back- 
ing of two estates—nobility and clergy—and without any 
real popularity. This in itself is rather a striking phenome- 
non. It is largely accounted for in the fact that popular sup- 
port is a matter of little consequence at any time in Spain, 
and also in the fact that King, aristocracy, and clergy saw no 
better way to secure the ordered government of the nation. 

These five and a half years have witnessed significant 
advances in the governance of Spain. Legislation has been 
in the form of royal decrees, drafted in the extra-constitu- 
tional Cabinet of Primo de Rivera, known as “President of 
the Council” or “Chief of the Government” or merely the 
“dictator.” Sanitation, previously an unknown word, has 
come to have real meaning in Spanish cities. The railroads 
and numerous other industries of the country have been 
enabled to keep their heads above water at least, in the face 
of rapidly mounting competition from other countries of 
Europe as these latter recovered from the debility of the post- 
war period. 

An absurdly large army of government employees has 
been reduced to a much more reasonable figure. It is well 
known that shortly after his coup Primo ordered every em- 
ployee of the Government to report at his proper station on 
a given morning, and that in many government buildings 
there were not even enough chairs to go around! As in the 
civil service, so in the army and navy Primo de Rivera has 
made astonishing reforms, the latest of which in the artillery 
caused abortive uprisings at Segovia and at Ciudad Real. 

Foreign trade has been encouraged in every way that 
promises not to compete directly with struggling Spanish in- 
dustries, and the exchange rate has been nursed and nursed 
until now a return to the gold standard seems likely. 

In respect to foreign affairs, the dictatorship has con- 
solidated the position of Spain in a satisfactory way. With- 
drawal from the League of Nations in 1926 was followed 
by an accord with Mussolini that should prove a great sup- 
port to Spanish prestige and influence in the Mediterranean 
area and also by further negotiations with France and Great 
Britain over Tangier and the Spanish zone of Morocco 


which have very lately borne fruit. Reentry into the League 
of Nations followed, and it is safe to say that Spain re- 
entered with more prestige than when she left. A series of 
arbitration and conciliation treaties of a very advanced char- 
acter was negotiated with most countries of Europe at the 
time of Spain’s return to Geneva. 

Progress in the arduous process of “hispanicizing” Cata- 
lonia and the Basque provinces has not been so spectacular, 
but undoubtedly there have been some gains in this direction. 
The inevitable methods of a dictatorship are scarcely calcu- 
lated to win the affection of Catalans and Basques, and such 
gains as are achieved in fact are only grudgingly admitted as 
such in Barcelona and Valencia. 

Finally, the dictatorship has set up the Asamblea Na- 
cional, an advisory parliament, partly appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, partly elected in such fashion as to eliminate avowed 
opponents of the dictatorship. This National Assembly, under 
the presidency of Sr. José Yanguas y Messia, the brilliant 
young Secretary of State who was ejected from.the Cabinet 
by Primo after bringing the League of Nations crisis down 
upon their heads, has labored at length toward a new con- 
stitutional regime. 

The new constitution, so far as can be learned, does not 
contemplate the restoration of a parliamentary system. The 
Cortes will consist of a Chamber of Deputies with advisory 
powers and the privilege of ratifying the proposals of the Gov- 
ernment, and a Council of the Kingdom intended to bolster 
up the monarchy and to give the conservating quality of a 
House of Lords to the new constitutional order. But real 
political power would apparently reside in a Cabinet chosen 
by the King, as is now the case. 

So much has the regime of Primo de Rivera done. Now 
let us see what it has not done. Certainly it has not pro- 
duced an Utopian condition of universal education—literacy 
is as ever calculated at an appallingly low figure. It has not 
made any appreciable effort to develop agricultural reforms, 
the sine qua non of any lasting improvement in the well- 
being of the population. And most important of all, per’.aps, 
from the standpoint of the immediate situation, it has not 
developed any party or organization to maintain and per- 
petuate the regime established in 1923. 

With the fifth anniversary celebration of the coup of 
1923, scheduled for September 13, 1928, a widespread plot 
was uncovered, planned to destroy the entire machine organ- 
ized by Primo de Rivera. The plan for revolt had the sup- 
port of Republicans, Socialists, Communists, and of course 
Liberals, which indicates the willingness of all opponents of 
the dictatorship to unite long enough at least to press their 
cause jointly. Likewise there were two outbreaks among 
artillery officers, the latter very recently at Ciudad Real. 
These two uprisings were confined to the military, but that 
is the focal point for any outbreak, since the control of the 
army means the control of the country in a state where force 
rather than public opinion is the source of effective power. 

Were the discontent with Primo’s dictatorship confined 
to the artillery and cavalry of the army, the matter would 
be simple enough. But the roots lie much deeper, and usually 
may be traced back to one or another liberal leader of the 
period preceding the coup of 1923. This was notably the 
case in the recent plot which took active form at Ciudad 
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Real, but which was plannec for many cities, and which had 
its center at Valencia, dominated by Sr. Sanchez Guerra, 
one-time Premier under the old constitutional regime. 

Opposition, then, comes from liberal leaders—not from 
a proletarian uprising, nor from a peasants’ revolt, nor yet 
from any labor movement of any sort—none of these ele- 
ments is sufficiently organized or self-conscious to undertake 
any important revolutionary movement. The trouble invari- 
ably comes from the ranks of politicians. 

The present-day situation in Spain hinges on the rela- 
tions of the genial Alfonso and his Chief of the Government. 
Admittedly the King and the Jefe have, ever since 1923, 
been mutually suspicious of each other, principally because 
neither could last, it seemed, without the other. Thus has 
developed the paradoxical situation of King and dictator 
distrusting each other and yet forced to depend on each other 
for mutual support. ‘That the position of the dictatorship 
has been none too strong throughout its life has been appar- 
ent, and the royal house has lent its prestige and popularity, 
such as they are, to aid the cause. But the throne, too, is 
thought by many well-informed people to be tottering 
slightly, and a strong dictatorship, or at least the strongest 
available, is a distinct prop to the monarchy. 

The question just now is up to Alfonso to decide. 
How long can he best lend his moral support to a dictator- 
ship that is undeniably losing ground among the influential 
classes of Spain? Alfonso’s answer to that question wiil 
determine the immediate fate of his country, for the nation 
as a whole will undoubtedly rally about the royal house more 
readily than about any other political element in the country. 
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If the dictatorship is overthrown -and replaced by a 
liberal government, the chaos of 1923 will probably return, 
along with unimportant democratic reforms. If the present 
Government is permitted to set up its own “constitutional 
regime,” then a dictatorship will continue, more efficient than 
parliamentarism, yet hardly tending in the direction of a 
better life for Spain’s toiling millions. 
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THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP 

One of the best collections of Rare Items for 

the Collector and Connoisseur that can be found 

anywhere. Do not fail to call when in Europe. 
Catalogues mailed free on application. 

7 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, London W.C. 





UNUSUAL RESTAURANTS 


THE RUSSIAN INN 





Admission 50c 





THE GROUP 
A Clearing House of Opinion 
meets at Auditorium—150 West 85th St. 
HARI G. GOVIL 
(Editor of “Oriental Magazine’’) 
will speak on 
“HINDU MARRIAGE VS. 
MARRIAGE IN THE WEsT” 
Tuesday, May 28th, at 8:30 P. M. estate. Box 2034, % The Nation. 


S. A. Seligson, Director, 285 Madison Ave. 


HREE-ROOM cottage on 20-acre farm near 
Peekskill; real country; brook; waterfall; 
pool; large screened porch; modernized, cofMfort- 
able ; attractive colorful furnishings. $300 season. 
Worth 1445, or Box 2056, % The Nation. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


NV AN, 28, strong, of literary propensities, 
would like job on small farm, or country 








Organized 1918 OUNG married couple desire work for sum- 


mer in country home or resort. Husband 








is now at 


23 West 49th Street 


LECTURES 


wants outdoor work and wife tutoring, clerical 
or household duties. Available June 17th. Salary 
nominal. References exchanged. Address 433 





East Barber Avenue, Woodbury, N. J 








OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS, HOLIDAYS. 
Music for Dinner 





Cirele 10442 





THE RAJAH RESTAURANT 


Back on Broadway 
at 241 West 48th St. 


The Fragrance of India 
The Spice of its Food 
The Atmosphere of the Orient 


All of these you will find at the RAJAH 
For Lunch, Dinner and After Theatre 











MARITZA’S PEASANT SHOP 





S I am too busy to move, I am devoting all 

my time to making lovely new things for the 
summer. Beautiful embroidered blouses, dresses, 
hats and coats in voile, pongees. georgettes and 
silk. Artistic ensembles. RUSSIAN smocks— 
dresses—shirts for men—Peasant handicraft— 
Samovars—bridge sets—scarfs—boots—cooper— 
choice teas and cigarettes. Open from 12 to 10. 
MARITZA, 172 West 4th St. 


the songlore society, 263 W. 11th St. 

at 8:30 every sunday evening presents daca, 
composer and chansonneur, in songlore lecturs 
recitals. exit fee $1. tickets 63 washington sq 
and 83 greenwich ave. 





LANGUAGES 





FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 
Short course. Conversational methods. Experi- 
enced native teachers. Daily 9 to 9. 
FISHER’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

75¢ an 1264 LEXINGTON AVE., 
hour Bet. 85th and 86th Sts., N. Y. 





RUSSIAN 


taught by professional teacher, Imperial Uni- 
versity graduate, instructor in Russian at the 


+ Berlitz School of Languages. MICHAEL JER- 


LITZYN, 2013 6th Ave., N. Y. Tel. Harlem 5560 





FOR SALE 





BEAUTIFUL Sandalwood Box. Carved and 
inlaid. Slightly damaged. $75. Sunday 
afternoon. Miss de Sadska, 119 W. 87th St., 


City. 





JOUNG college woman desires position as 
companion or tutor. Would like to travel. 
Box 2046, % The Nation. 


INTELLIGENT 15-year-old Walden School 
boys would like some healthy out-door work 
for the summer. Box 2049, % The Nation or 
telephone Susquehanna 7387. 
JOUNG EDITOR—Feature writer, landscape 
artist; left newspapers because of break- 
down ; art too tame; need new ideal; would like 
to become interested in some worthy cause. Box 
2055, % The Nation. 
YY OUNG woman with training and experience 
in adult education desires position begin- 
ning next fall or winter; would teach or direct 
adult education activities of large factory or 
business concern; will further prepare for posi- 
tion by studying its problems here and abroad. 
Box 2053, % The Nation. 


UTORING-TEACHER in exclusive school for 

girls near New York City; college gradu- 
ate, wishes tutoring in the city during summer 
months. Box 2051, % The Nation. 














ACCOUNTANT—Ten years’ experience in of- 
fice manavement, auditing, ete.; rood cor- 
respondent; will go anywhere; eager to work. 
Box 2052, % The Nation. 
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al TO RENT—FOR SUMMER 
an ARTISTIC BUNGALOWS OWN YOUR OWN 
' mo artistic studio bungalows a BUNGALOW OR CAMPSITE 
Two artistic studio bungalows avail- 
able in unique colony, hour from New 
York. Social and outdoor —-. — 10 a Month Pays All Ex es, Including 
ing, fresh and salt water—tecnnis—go Mem 
— —children’s playground — social hall. COUNTRY CLUB bership ' 
Bungalows have spacious rooms and A new co-operative Summer colony on a crystal 
sleeping porches—tire-places, city com- clear lake with a private beach in the foothills 
forts — furnished artistically — Rental of the Berkshires. All outdoor sports. Bungalows 
until October $500. Telephone Wiscon- ready or built to your order. Less than three 
sin 1649. hours from New York City. Concrete State Road 
6OR SALE OK RENT Bungalow on premises all the way. Wisely restricted. Write for details. 
RDEN, Del. Bungalow furnished or un- AMP 
furnished, 3 rooms, bath, fire-place, two AMERICAN BETTER C ING ASSOCIATION 
porches, garage. Modern conveniences. A de- 55 WEST 42np STREET., NEW YORK CHICKERING 2529 
lightfully located home, summer or year-round. 
Artistic community. H. Brick, 1921 No. Park 
Ave., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
ENT OR SALE Partly furnished seven-room ee iy pee Re &, Nadiad cumbad of cals dn Geena 
house, sleeping porches, all improvements, Modern Facilities modated at Brookwood Labor College, Kato- 
plumbing. Pool, playground, tennis, in ideal Land and Water Sports Rational Food nah, N. Y., this summer. Ideal vacation 
community. Commuting one hour. Reasonably place; 40 acres of wooded hill land, 1% hours 
priced. Bercovici, 72 Washington Place, Spring HOTEL RIVIELLE from New York City. Separate cabins if de- 
5634. Rock Hill, N. Y. ired. Tonnies and 
si _ Tennis and volley ball courts. Excel- 
= ~ Box 62 Monticello 983-R lent library. 
FURNISHED APTS. FOR RENT Buses twice daily from Hotel Astor Rates $26- $30 per week. Write for week- 
<< Hoan t to Hotel. end rates. n June 1 
UNNYSIDE, Long island—To sublet from : —— mm Ope 
June to October ; beautifully furnished apart- Miss I. Bernstein Prop. City—Ambassador 1713 BROOKWOOD, Scien RT. 
ment, 6 rooms and bath, fine library, piano, park SECLUDED Country Resort—Conducive to en- 
privileges, tennis. $90 per month. Call Suill- joyable relaxation; wholesome table; tennis ; SEA GATE RENDEZ-Vous 
weil 5939. 1% ‘hours from Grand Central; $25 weekly. Where food is the best 
; Pp Hil-Bert House, Lake Mahopac, N. Y. Hill 
“OMFORTABLY furnished apartment, 3 Friedberg Prop. Tel. Mahopac 15-J. Cozy, comfortable and convenient. The balmy 
rooms and bath. Greenwich Village. $80. 3 sea air combined with — sapith-siving 
quire, Ch Lane, 42 C St. Canal > rays assures you a res and pleasan 
— erry ne, ommerce ane ” PURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT change. Afrangements can be made per 
week or day, or as long as your vacation lasts. 
OWNER leaving town wishes to sublet mod- $913 7 as Sea bee — Harbor, 
ern downtown apartment, furnished or un- MANHA AN one Coney an . 
ns a a sacrifice. Large living i ory TT. BEACH HOTEL 
— and kitchen. Elevator service day and night. HY go far away? Hilltop Farm, in beauti- 
Call Stuyvesant 1332. MANHATTAN BEACH, N. Y. C. Wrea Watchung Mts, 46 minutes from N.Y. 
— *UNNY 2-room, kitchenette studio apartment ; IVE in a modern fireproof ern improvements, outdoor sports, ewish. 
: tier: aa ae ae x fe splendidly ui children’s summe 
ry S furnished ; 2 potemtes to «2. Sabuny, Ses: hotel by the seashore for mp. Gopan, Plainfield, N.Y. R8, Plaine 
all ; near Central Park; walking distance to Colum- ed field 2399-R. -N. Y¥. Phone Kingsbridge 7399. 
rt- bia. June Ist to Oct. oe per meu. less than in the crowd city. . 
on. Monument 7222, or write x 2060, 5 1 d 
Nation. /o Room for two $15 per week an VACATIONS ABROAD 
— up. All hotel services included. 
TH STREET, 219 WEST—4-room corner Yennis and handball courts. 37 SOCIAL os EDUCATIONAL HOLIDAYS. 
, l apartment, exposure South and East, all lente. tr Time Square PERT LEADERSHIP 
ies, outside rooms, regular kitchen, sublease from minutes irom s q , Britain — Europe. Guest Houses in the 
try daly a 1 gt om by, snpelniment (B.M.T. Brighton Beach Sta- HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP aiie 
only. ent $115. one Watkins 7601, evenings » . . q 
om ois to dleht. tion). Phone Sheepshead 3000. Highfield Golder’s Green Road, 
m- London, N. W. 11 
or “OZY, furnished room in studio apartment, 
cal elevator, improvements, private entrance; FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED GERMANY 
ry exclusive use of Hardman Piano, kidney desk, APARTMENTS 
133 interesting books, large closet, window facing R. LOUIS N. ROBINSON, Swarthmore, Pa. 
street; only $7 per week. 66 West 9th St., URNISHED or unfurnished: Charming gratefully recommends Munich home with 
— eS Oe eee Brooklyn Heights two-room bath and | highly educated liberal family with whom. his 
= ight kitchenette apartment, newly decorated. uge young son spent seve months. rau 
vel, ROOKLYN Heights—Near Boro Hall Sta- ving poem, deems Sublet’ four months un- Kommersienrat Engelhorn, Hohenstaufenstr. 10. 
an Wagan oan pe wire ey wm: furnished at large concession or two months 
a a ’ e oO Py FY 
= September 15, reasonable. 174’ State Street, | furnished. Main 6S SUMMER SCHOOLS 
yk Male Com. HELP WANTED 
or © UNNYSIDE—Six room-house and porch for DARK ENTRY FOREST 
i t Toh pe —_ to Sant —. Comfortably OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCE SUMMER SCHOOL 
urnished. ardens. ildren’s playground, ten- J 
* ord — $85 per month. Transportation, fn dee ee es + Cornwall, Conn. 
~ subway, 5th Ave. Bus or 2nd Ave. “L.” 1 offere' aliim number of 8 s e P 
4 minutes to Grand Central Station. Joshua for 1929-1930 An Bg qe od nd boys ont, om. om 10 
Ox Lieberman, 3921 Packard St., L. I. City, Still- THE WALDEN SCHOOL to to enjoy the summer in an environ- 
well 3989. “ nS ment at once safe, free and full of things to 
nz 34 West 68th Street New York do. £ Preerees ae of be = “_ 
nce HREE rooms, two bathrooms, open fireplace, : : to play in. Swimming, riding, gardening, 
in- T real kitchen, large yard and pote gms Write or telephone for appointment crafts, nature study. Children select their 
ect attractively furnished, cool, June lst to October own activities and organize their own games. 
or Ist. Watkins 6832, rent $175. V ANTED for the Home School, situated in tine oi taken *. — — o. 
ysi- = ; in. riendly atmosphere may reta ; 
ad. OUR rooms and bath; well furnished; pleas- J .._,.<h¢, Vatehung Mountains, one dancing places left. Endowment makes possible fee 
ant back yard; for rent from June first; dent English teacher for the elementary grades, of $150 per season. Address Agnes Piel, 
—- moderate rental. Hibben, 422 West 22nd Street. term bginning September. Write for appoint- 259 West llth St., Tel. Chelsea 1789, 
wo Watkins 6835. ment, stating mperienen, a and = 
ra JEST 122np STREET, 520—Elevator apart- || ary desired. Knowledge of Yiddish essential. 
= W ment, six large light rooms; comfortably Home School, Plainfield, N. J MANUMIT SUMMER SCHOOL 
ae furnished ; adjoining Columbia; fine reference ANTED—Practical nurse-companion for ‘ 
of- library; radio; private phone; shower; table- elderly blind lady in W. Va. July 1st-Sept. In the foothills of the Berkshire Mountains 
i ware and linen if wanted. Cowen, Monument 15th. Must be able to read aloud. Address Box Experimental, coeducational, creative activi- 
rk. ; - 2048, % The Nation. ties. Gardening; care of animals; swim- 
po SUBLET—Unusually attractive studio ming; music; art. 9-15 years, $230; fee for 
— apartment on Murray Hill; artistically fur- YW ANTED—Men and women. Make vacation student teachers, $100; inclusive. July 8— 
en " sous bath, kitehenette, to Oct. or : yey aa — time. You = a Aug. 24. For complete catalogue write to 
onger. 115. all evenings, xington 7497 or clear $50 a week. rite at once. idewor! . 
write Box 2054, % The Nation. Service, Dep. 6, Box 310, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Nellie M. Seeds, Ph. D., Pawling, Dutchess Co., N. ¥. 
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RESORTS—CAMPS 









ON TROUT LAKE 


3 miles of crys- 
tal-clear water. 
eee 


Accommodations 
offer every mod- 
ern convenience. 
eee 
Every sport en- 
couraged by 
splendid facili- 
ties. 
















Unsurpassed 
Cuisine, Dietary 
Laws. 


SCOPUS 


An Adult Camp of 
Distinction 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
P. 0. LAKE GEORGE, W. Y. 
City Address 
11 WEST 42nd STREET 
Lengecre 3411 








INDIAN HEAD 
An Ideal Camp for Adults 
Warrensburg, New York 


ie DECORATION 
Y DAY WEEK 






Write er phone / 


for particalars END EXCUR- 

aaa? 5 } aafies SION VIA 
ALBANY 

tate ort NIGHT BOAT 


SPECIAL JUNE RATES—$25 PER WEEK 
which includes transportation from Albany 


By train—N. Y. Central to Lake George— 
where bus meets you. 
N. Y. Office: 885 Brook Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Melrose 1821 
Camp phone: Warrensburg 136 
Booklet on request 













DECORATION DAY WEEK- 


in the most beautiful mountain 
country of N. Y. State. A gather- 
ing place for interesting people. 
Excellent cuisine. Unusual enter- 
tainment. All sports. Enchant- 
ing lake for bathing and boating. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Easily and quickly accessible by motor or 
train ($5 Round-Trip Excursion). Direec- 
tions: Take Chambers St. or 23rd St. 


Ferry or Hudson Tubes to Erie R.R., stop 
at Callicoon Station. 


MAUD’S SUMMER RAY 





For Decoration Day Week-End | 
In the Heart of the Adirondacks 


Leaving Wednesday midnight from 
Grand Central Station. Returning to 
Grand Central Sunday night. 


Charge of $29 includes: Round trip 
transportation, sleeper and 4 
GLORIOUS DAYS AT CAMP. 


TENNIS—HANDBALL—GOLF—SAD- 
DLE HORSES—WATER SPORTS— 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES and DANCING 


SPECIAL JUNE RATE $25 


TIMBERLAND 


Where Congenial Folk Gather 


N. Y. Office 
33 West 42np Sr. 
PEnNnsYtvaNia 7663 











Directors 
Estuer R. Kesstza 
Morris Harkavy 








PIONEER 
LODGE 


A Summer Camp 
for Adults 


Near Thousand Islands 


ay to soentnGve ° 

ences in — and Bungalows .. All Sports 
Boati on Large —— . . Golf Withis 

Fifteen we BT Walk .. Rate $30 per Week. 


Accessible over night a N. Y. Central. 


Star Laks, N. Y. N. Y. Crry Orrica 


St. Lawrences County 977 Fox Srrasr 
DAYTON 8762 





. Has all it convent 











BAILIN’S MAPLEDALE HOTEL 


“The Hotel with the camp spirit’ 
Roscoe, N. Y. (Sullivan County) 
Phone Roscoe 3-Y-2 


All modern conveniences, set in a circle of 
majestic peaks, against a background of 
shimmering greens, bordering Beaverkill 
River. All camp activities. Liberal at- 
mosphere. Excellent Jewish meals. 
Rates from $25 up. Special rates for 
Decoration Day Week End and June. 
Management I. B. Bailin, formerly Editor, 
The Friend. For particulars and booklet, 
address 570 Seventh Ave., Room 1002, 
Y. C. Phone Penn. 1777. 








SEE SPRING IN CONNECTICUT HILLS 


This section, rich in charm of secluded coun- 
try roads, is now at its best for riding and 
tramping. Six good saddle horses on the 
place. Instruction in riding if desired. En- 
vironment specially adapted for those seek- 
ing rest or opportunity for concentrated 
work, Only 1% hours from New York. 


TOPSTONE FARM 


Mail address: Ridgefield, Conn. 
Tel. Ridgefield 648. 


A 
Discovery 
/ 


Jaded camp-goers, beach 
combers, and followers of 
the open road: how would 
you like to discover a new 
retreat in the country? We 
invite you to 


Rocky- Dale 
Lodge 


A Camp for Adults . . In the Hills of Penna. 


A gathering place for con- 
vivials, where swimming, 
canoeing, tennis, handball, 
baseball and horse-back rid- 
ing can be enjoyed at their 


best. 
Special Rate for Decoration Day Week-end 
$ Easily accessible by ma- 
é yy ortrain. 2% hours 


from New York, 1 
from Philadelphia. Write 
for 4 full days for booklet. 





meg = woe Directors 

~re 

N.Y. Address: 72 W. 48 St. | WM. J. HELFGOTT 
BRYANT 3869 JACK G. KARPF 























NORTH BRANCH, SULLIVAN CO., N. Y. | 
Tele. CALLICOON 86-F-2 City Phone KELLOG 1938 | 





ar Be ay tb 


UNITY HOUSE 


Forest Park, Pa., Near Delaware Water Gap 


LILAC TIME 

Most beautiful time of the year when spring 
is its glory,—and bring back al] the lilacs 
you can carry. 


| SPECIAL DECORATION ¢% = | 
DAY WEEK END *15| 


from Wednesday afternoon till 
Sunday afternoon 





Excellent accommodations in steamheated 
lodge and cottages. 

GALA SOCIAL PROGRAM 
Dramatics, concerts, new tennis 
courts, dance orchestra. 
Capacity limited—make reservations 
in advance. 

UNITY HOUSE, 

3 West 16th Street, Chelsea 2148 
Owned and operated by the I. L. G. W. U. 











activities 


“Sos th the Heart « of the Adirondacks” 
NOW OPEN 


Perfect Haunt for Honeymooners— 
Sandy Bathing Beach—Golf— 
Finest Hungerian Cuisine 
—Medern Dietary Laws— 

7 Clay Tennis 
Courts 


SCHRKUON JOS: FRIEBEF 
tAKE« NY: MGR-DIF 








Yycankaas and Radicals —join Golden's 
Bridge Colony. A cooperative community, 
situated at the foot of the Berkshire mountains, 
44 miles from New York, 7 minutes walk from 
N. Y. Central Station. Ideal for commuting, 
and as a summer place. For information, apply 
to M. Millstein, Secy., 698 Melrose Ave., N 
Telephone Melrose 6635. 
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CAMP TAMIMENT oyfors 


FOREST PARK, PA. 
Four Gala Days $28 | 


Decoration Day Week-End 
Wednesday, May 28 — Sunday, June 2 
Great Athletic Programs—Musical Shows 
Dramatics — Dancing — Banquet Meals 
Tennis Tournament 
Handball — Boating 
Camp Fires — Daily 
Papers — Hikes 
Indoor Games 


including R. R. 
and Bus Fares 


For further information 
7 E. 15th St., New York City 
ALGONQUIN 3094 














The Camp for Moderns 
We Are Again Conducting 
Our Annual 


DECORATION Day 
WEEKEND CRUISE 


including 4 full days at 





(CRIEIEN 
MANSION§ GREEN MANSIONS 


In the Adirondacks 
Warrensburg, N. Y. 


For Particulars Apply to 
Our City Office 


CAMP OPENS IN FULL SWING 
SPECIAL RATES FOR JUNE 


Lena BARIsH 
SAMUEL GARLEN 


11 West 42nd Street 
Tel. Chickering 1345 














Oo TOURS 
ra O 





Where are you gei 
for Decoration 
CAMP WOCOLONA on 
beautiful Walton Lake, in the 
Ramapo Mountains, Monroe, 
Y., opens May 30th. 
Xin sperts. papement food 
and aceomm 
Screened Seaddious with 


running water. 
Special Decor Decoration Dey 
Rates: May 30th to June 2 
15.00; Daily Rate $4.50. 
ake reservations at once. A 
$5.00 deposit requi required. 
Write for membership, vaca- 
tion and special June rates. 
S@ miles from N. Y. C. Reute 17 
Erie R. R. te Meares, N.Y. For 
trains Barclay 6589 


Cemmenwealth Co-sperative, Inc., 799 Breadway, Reem 524, Stuyvesant 6815 











“ow. Decoration Day %1§8- 
Limited reservations— Special rate 4 days 
COMMUTERS LODGE 
CAMP AS-ER 


delightfully situated in the Westehester Blue Mountains 
50 minates from Grand Central Station 

2 taste Se Menthly commutation $10.40. Where one can enjoy 
the comradeship of fellow pregressives. Reasonable rates—Special 
prices fer -end Parties—Bxcellent ceoking—All sports, includ- 
ing tennis; bathing in our own lake. 

Nearest railroad station, Oseawanna, N. Y., express trains to 

Harmon, N. Y. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 'ROUND Tel. Peekskill 1403 
Camp As-Er, Inc., Management BORDEN BROS. 
Post Office Address, Furnace Wood Read, Peekskill, N. Y. 








CHILDREN’S CAMPS 











idee’ LILLIPUT seer ets 


—a camp for 


A real house in ideal surroundings within a few hours of New 
York City. The entire Staff are trained and experienced in the 
eare and guidance of young children. Resident physician and 
trained nurse. 


Limited to 30 in order to permit individual attention. Endorsed. 
Write for booklet to Anne Josephson, Director, 1880 University Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Combining advantages of home, camp and school 








SPECIAL EXCURSIONS TO 


RUSSIA 


S. S. LEVIATHAN, - - JUNE 29th 
8S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON, - JULY 24th 
8. S. LEVIATHAN - - JULY 27th 
A 


aie $395 UP soviet ‘Visas 


Sailings Direct to Leningrad on Specially lolly Chortered Steamers 


—25 Other Sailings—Free Stepever Privileges— 
Every Tour Insured 





@ (00 Fifth Avenue Mow Verk City @ 
Telephone CKELsea 4477 and Si26 


Ask Vour Nearest Tourist Agemt or 
AMERICAN-,QUSSIAN TRAVEL AGENCY, Inc. 
aS wm. ___. & 











PIONEER YOUTH CAMP 


In the foothills of the Catskills—Rifton, N. Y. 


For boys and girls 9 to 16 years old. 


Unregimented program Co-educational 
No awards or prizes Interracial 
Excellent facilities 


THE STAFF consists of progressive educators. 
Rate $210.00 
Camp Director, JosHuA LIEBERMAN 


PIONEER YOUTH OF AMERICA 
45 Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


10 week season. 
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Is the Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
Mistaken About Atheism? 


vi 





+4 Pe ONES wo Religion is now the leading topic of discussion. Everywhere people 
Atheists and Orthodox Christians are questioning some phase of Life that formerly was answered by the 

1@| Were both characterized as ‘‘dog- word “God.” 

' end placed in the same Most preachers would rather shut their eyes and close their ears 


‘ | matists” 
( | category by John Haynes Holmes in 
| his sermon yesterday morning at the 
}Community Church, Thirty-fourth | ¢ 
Street and Park Avenue. of 
Speaking on “Why I Am Not an‘ 

| Atheist,” Mr. Holmes declared that 
| he could no more be an atheist than 

| he could be a Fundamentalist, be- 
| cause he considers the dogmatism of 


against the ever-growing doubt and skepticism of the modern world. For 
that reason the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Community 
Church of New York, deserves the respect of intelligent people for facing 
the facts. 

Read the report of his recent sermon, reprinted at the left. Think- 
ing people will, of course, regret that Dr. Holmes has made out so weak 
a case for himself. From so liberal-minded a man they expected a better 
explanation of Atheism,—what it is, and what it offers. 


Joseph Lewis Tells You What the Philos- 
ophy of Atheism Isin his Amazing Book 


“The TYRANNY of GOD” 


Fortunately, Dr. Holmes points out in his ser- 
mon the one man most capable of telling the 


aan ko 


“eAtac 


either intolerable. 
| ““The trouble with the atheist,” he 
| Said, “is that he is so old-fashioned, | 4 
% | S0 conservative and reactionary, s0 | &, 
| far behind the times. He is a ves-! 
i@ |ligial survivor of {he past. He} t 
| doesn’t know thet anything has hap-'| 3 
hg | pened since Vojtaire. 


| 


“I could no more be an atheist to- 9c 


- 





-_ © 






day be a Fundamental- | $! r > t 
yg ist. s just as impos- real facts of Atheism. He is Joseph Lewis, 
sibiaeto : h Roach Straton. | author of “The Bible Unmasked” and known 


far and wide as “The Fighting Freethinker.” 
{~~ Ag Ss ws 7 Satique Mr. Lewis’ original and thought-provoking b: ok, 
| . . fe init, “vr ‘ . . ” . . 
‘their dead end shriveled world. On |f, The beter _ God, has received the highest 
1 | the contrary, I am trying to live in ‘J, commendation from leaders of progressive 
;the modern world. And in this /g, thought beth here and abroad. 
eae Ragen 7 oer there is | This volume is the only work of our present 
| the Reet Ay @ atheist as for | t generation outlining the philosophy of Atheism. 
; 4 r } > i In sharp incisive sentences the author presents 
us sean ota t au ek te coe The | the athelet’s dai on ihe padenal aad aie of 
4 first ig that the atheist is utterly life, the existence of the soul, immortality, life 
| dogmatic in his attjtude toward life after death, the destiny of man, and God’s place 
I am not an atheist because atheism imethe world. 
These are the age-qld riddles of the universe. 
Dr. Holmes admits that perhaps Christianity’s 


BR | These en are the North andj$ 





|is utterly negative in its approach | 
; y > 

; j to life. What we are after in the | 

y world is truth, and the search:for'/s 


JOSEPH LEWIS 

























































} truth is essentially an affirmative | : ; i : . . 
e| answers are not true; that in the light of This startling volume contains 
y | } te og & ‘tnd che in| modern thought and modern scientific dis- 128 pages printed en fine an- 

| © . s~ Ki "in . he Bible lesy tique paper, bound in dark blue 
jand this up se demands an ex: | covery, the accounts given in the Bible leave volluan eth, with thle stemeed 
rip . ; ch Oper too much to the imagination. Perhaps you will n gold. Original price $2.00. 
{25 any one to the Christian myth discover that Atheism answers these eternal NOW ONLY $1.00 
, a Be gammy Ra Man nd of theam riddles. But that is something which you Pie 084 tie deflecey chacgne- 
Wim ssh? WOT TTS RAPIST? ’ should decide for yourself. 
n “In seeking the answer, we find |@ rr eee SAS GEE GS GS SS SNS SR eee sm femme de 
e7 | three truths about the universe: that Why Take Other People $ | 
cH it is a living universe: that it js Opini About the Most THE FREETHOUGHT PRESS ASSOCIATION 
4 pinions e Mos 
world of law and order: and thet/@ bl f Dept. N-5, 250 West 54th Street, 
| the universe has a purpose. One of }nH Important Problems o New York. 
the answers to the riddle is God. Life? Gentlemen :— 









Whether this answer is true or not I 
do not know. But as between the} 
; answer of the Christian and that of/¢ 
phe atheist, which is nothing at all, 





In “THE TYRANNY OF 
GOD” Joseph Lewis gives the 
most modern conceptions of 
atheistic thought. When this 


Enclosed please find my remittance for 
$1.15, for which kindly send me prepaid in 
plain wrapper a copy of Joseph Lewis’ book 
















sme gnewie ef Ged. book was published, some of on the philosophy of Atheism, “THE 
thd the leading intellectuals of TYRANNY OF GOD.” 
—N. Y. Times, April 29, 1929. the country gave it their high- 
est praise. Typical of their Name 

comments is that by Clarence Darrow who said, “Your book “THE TYRANNY OF GOD’ 
is a very clear statement of the question bold and true beyond dispute. I am glad that you Adress _... 
wrote it. It is as plain as the multiplication table. . ° 
J. Fielding noted author said: ““THE TYRANNY OF GOD’ is a little masterpiece of scien- City Sie ete = Te eS 


tifie and philosophic insight into the enigmatical role of nature. Its rigorous logie is steeled 
by uncompromising intellectual honesty and moral courage. It is a challenge to the thraldom 
of the shackled mind.” 

If you have never sought out the philosophy of Atheism it is likely that your opinions 
are “hand-me-downs” from prejudiced and biased minds. It is just as likely that men, even 
as distinguished as Dr. Holmes, can not give you the proper idea of atheism. Read this 
amazing book “THE TYRANNY OF GOD” by Joseph Lewis, and learn from the proper 
source what Atheism is, and what it holds forth for you. 

That this book fills a necessary need and has the approval of clear-minded, clear-thinking 
people is proved by the fact that it has already gone into four large editions. The original 
publication price was $2.00. It is offered to the readers of The Nation who order this book 
in response to this announcement for only $1.00 plus l5c for delivery charges. Mail the 


@eoupon now. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I wish I were the author,” and William | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A special Souvenir edition of only 250 copies 
of “The Tyranny of God” has been printed 
on special water-marked antique paper with silk 
marker; gilt top pages and bound in genuine 
Morocco. Each copy is numbered and signed by 
the author. The price of this special edition is 
$3.50. 95 copies are still for sale. If wanted put 
an X in square. 

A special combination @ffer of Mr. Lewis’ 

brochures, “Lincoln the Freethinker,” 
“Franklin the Freethinker,” “Jefferson the Free- 
thinker” together with a copy of Mr. * elo- 
quent radio address on “‘Lincoln the Soldier” will 
be sent for only 50c additional. If wanted, put 
X in square and add 60c to your remittance. 





